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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


IS MORALITY WITHOUT RELIGION POSSIBLE 
AND DESIRABLE? 


T the present time the advisability of separating ethics 
. from religion has become a burning question, since 
Societies for Ethical Culture are everywhere being formed 
independent of religious organizations. The latter, it is said, 
are no longer competent to undertake the moral education of 
the people ; for although they have in the past played a part in 
the moral development of mankind, the world has reached the 
stage at which this aid is no longer required. Indeed, when 
the leading-strings of religion are dispensed with, a nobler and 
more firmly rooted morality will be established. Under present 
conditions religion is not only unable to afford any assistance 
in the development of a sound morality, but is a positive obstacle 
in the way. 

We shall in the first place state and examine the objections 
which are urged against founding ethics on religion, and then 
seek to determine the value of the substitute which is offered. 
Should it prove to be the case (1) that the objections rest on 
misunderstanding (particularly on a confusion between the true 
essence of religion and its imperfectly developed forms), and 
(2) that the proffered substitute cannot afford a basis for a gen- 
uine and enduring morality, it would be evident that it is not 
necessary to separate religion and morality, —indeed that this is 
not possible. Finally, it must be pointed out that since the sug- 
gested ethical reform is proposed by men of high moral char- 
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acter, it is not without its kernel of truth, which has only to be 
realized in another form. It is obvious that within the limits 
of the present article the question cannot be exhaustively 
treated, and that only the most important points can be 
indicated. 


I. 


The chief objections which are urged against those who main- 
tain that religion should be the basis of morality may be briefly 
summarized as follows. Religion, it is said, makes man depen- 
dent on the will of the divine law-giver ; it insists on a blind 
obedience to the divine law, not because this is seen to have a 
reason and value, but simply because it is the law of God. 
Hence it deprives man of freedom, makes him the slave of a 
foreign will, and robs him of true human dignity and ethical 
autonomy, or rational self-determination in accordance with his 
own knowledge and insight. It leads him to depend upon 
divine rewards and punishments in this world and the next, and 
introduces fear and hope as motives into ethical action. Hence 
it gives a heteronomous and eudaemonistic tone to morality, 
whereas the ethical end should be pursued for its own sake 
‘alone. Further, it causes man to rely, not on his own moral 
strength, but on the help and favor of the Deity. Indeed, it 
goes so far as to declare that he is utterly unable to be morally 
good without the supernatural aid derived from the means of 
grace which the church affords. Hence it destroys moral 
courage and self-confidence, and renders impossible an earnest 
striving towards the Good. A further result is that it makes 
human beings moral cowards, who are unable to offer resistance 
to the evil which it is their duty to contend with. And at the 
same time it directs their hopes and wishes so exclusively upon 
heavenly blessedness that the present life loses its value for 
them, and they become unfit for the affairs of practical life, 
seeing that their attention is diverted from the duties which 
this world presents and the good which can be realized in it. 

It is easy to content ourselves with a simple denial of the 
truth of these representations, but this is a method of procedure 
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which produces no effect on the individuals whose opinions we 
reject. We ought rather to show that the imperfections indi- 
cated above belong merely to the lower levels of religious devel- 
opment, which stand in a close causal relation to the stages of 
ethical evolution which are cotemporaneous with them, and 
which like the latter are inevitably necessary. In this way 
we can prove that the things which must be condemned 
from the point of view of a later period, were not only unavoid- 
able in their time, but had a value as means for the advance- 
ment of the race. The history of religion, and particularly that 
of Christianity, makes manifest with sufficient clearness that 
the evils referred to do not spring from the nature of religion 
as such, and hence need not always be associated with it. In 
the early days of Christianity, and later at the time of the Ref- 
ormation, the theocratic form of religion was destroyed, and the 
freedom of the children of God set up as the ideal of true 
religion. We can maintain, therefore, that religion and the 
ethical ideal, so far from being in conflict, stand in as close a 
relation to each other as underlying reality and appearance, as 
root and tree. 

It is true that the ideal of religion, like all ideals, is not com- 
pletely realized; that the ecclesiastical organizations necessarily 
fail to meet the requirements of the ethical ideal. In these 
institutions it is evident that old points of view have survived 
and coexist with the new, or at all events still have an influence 
upon them. The consequence is that the ethical shortcomings 
which are associated with the earlier stages of religious develop- 
ment still in part remain, and act as disturbing factors in the 
higher stages, with which theyare evidently nolonger in harmony. 
No impartial observer will feel inclined to deny that this is the 
case with all religions, including Christianity in its various forms. 
But we cannot infer from this that religion is altogether worth- 
less, and that its influence on morality, undeniable in the past, 
will in the future wholly disappear. To draw this conclusion 
would be just as foolish as to declare that, since in all political 
communities the ideal of Right is not fully realized, therefore the 
state institutions for the maintenance of rights in society must 
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be abolished. This radicalism, whether it concerns Right 
and the state, or Religion and the church, is in every case to be 
regarded as the consequence of immature thought, which fails 
to comprehend the historical conditions of the development of 
the human spirit, and accordingly is incapable of estimating 
aright the true value of existing institutions. It is undoubtedly 
true that the religion of the church is imperfect ; but the task 
of improving it requires a clearer and more thorough under- 
standing of religious matters than the supporters of a morality 
without religion can boast of. 

Morality stands or falls with the absolute obligatoriness of the 
consciousness of duty, which renders the general laws and pur- 
poses of society binding on the individual, and with the certainty 
that the ethical end can be attained in this world. Some basis 
or sanction for the unconditional authority of duty must there- 
fore be found, and this cannot be discovered in the will of the 
individual or in that of a number of individuals. Still less can 
it be derived from that which is lower in the scale of existence 
than man, namely, nature. Natural laws and impulses by no 
means correspond exactly with those of morality, and indeed 
must be subordinated to the latter, and gain a moral character 
from them. Hence the moral sanction must have a transcen- 
dental ground; it must have as its basis some absolute or 
super-subjective rational will, z.e.,God. And in like manner 
the possibility of realizing ethical ends is guaranteed only 
by the assumption that the world is adapted to the purpose of 
realizing these ends, and that the good-will accordingly is not 
only the law of our action, but the power that governs the 
world. In short, that ethical ends are attainable involves 
the presupposition that God exists. The divine consciousness, 
therefore, must be postulated as the necessary condition of the 
existence of the moral law and of the possibility of its realiza- 
tion. History is a witness to the truth of this assertion, for it 
shows how the rudimentary moral institutions and concepts 
grew out of religious ideas, and developed pari passu with 
them. On the other hand, the development of the ethical con- 
sciousness has in turn influenced religious conceptions, and it 
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is for this reason that the Deity has come to be regarded as a 
moral agency, and that nature and society alike have been rec- 
ognized as parts of an all-embracing and overruling divine 
world-order. When the two lines of development, the ethical 
and the religious, came together in such a way that the concep- 
tion of an unconditional moral las was united with that of a 
world-ruling Providence, the ‘theocratic’ form of religious 
morality came into being. At this stage the moral agent is 
not free, but is subject to a foreign will. He obeys the will of 
God, without judging for himself, and without being convinced 
of the rationality of his mode of action. This will rules him as 
an absolute and incomprehensible authority, which he obeys, 
just as he submits toan earthly power, from the mingled motives 
of fear and hope. Such a religion and morality are of course 
imperfect, but the natural imperfection of the minor still 
requires the discipline of the law, since he has not yet at- 
tained to freedom, and is incapable of determining his actions 
by a rational comprehension of the nature of the Good.! This 
stage is so inevitable in the development of the ethical life that 
it is repeated in the life history of every individual as well as 
in that of every community. For reason was not implanted in 
man, as naive rationalism imagines, in the form of a ready-made 
faculty or the actual power to attain all that is Good and True. 
On the contrary, it must gradually free itself from its original 
connection with sense. Hence at the outset, the rational Ought, 
the ethical standard which is universally valid, stands in con- 
sciousness over against the natural self-will as a law imposed 
from without. And, since it confronts our own wills with 
an unconditional demand for obedience, nothing is more 
natural than that it should be regarded as the expression of a 
superior will external to us, and accordingly identified with 
the idea of a Deity exalted far above this world and ruling 
it, like an omnipotent sovereign, from another sphere. The 
abstract transcendence of the religious conception of God, and 
the abstract dualism of the ethical law, correspond and mutually 
condition one another, so that one might as well assert that an 


1 Cf. St. Paul, Gal. iv, 1 ff. 
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imperfect conception of God results from defective moral insight 
as the reverse. It is absurd, however, to make a charge against 
religion on the ground that it was associated in the childhood 
of the race, and must always be associated, with this external 
morality. It was rather through the influence of religion that 
“when the time was fulfilled ” this imperfect stage of morality 
was left behind and moral freedom attained. The advance, it is 
true, was not in the direction of a freedom without God, or a 
merely human autonomy, but to a freedom 7x God, a divine- 
human autonomy. For this is just the significance of the 
Christian consciousness of divine sonship—that man, while de- 
pendent on God, yet knows himself to be free. Man doubtless 
recognizes the will of God as unconditionally binding upon him, 
but this will is no longer that of a foreign master ruling by 
force. It is that of a father, and hence is felt as essentially 
one with the individual’s own true will,—with his good, per- 
fection, and happiness. Hence his surrender, in obedience and 
love, to the Good willed by God is no longer the service of a 
slave, but free activity and the realization of his own true good. 
Self-determination and obedience to God thus become one, and 
external authority and irrational caprice are alike excluded. 
The present generation ought not to find it difficult to under- 
stand this, for it is the central doctrine of the Gospel,! and the 
conception which gave rise to the Reformation. In view of the 
present conflict between socialism and individualism, the present 
age, more than any other, has reason to remember that history 
shows us (think, ¢.g., of Rousseau and the Revolution) that 
abstract autonomy is always on the point of passing over into 
mob rule, which involves the worst kind of slavery, and that 
freedom in God can alone avail to steer us safely between the 
Scylla of ochlocracy and the Charybdis of individual caprice. 
In a similar way the objection can be met that religion 
obscures the true nature of the moral life, by introducing as 
motives the fear of punishment and hope of reward, and thus 
giving a eudaemonistic tone to morality. These motives are 
necessarily associated with the early stages of moral develop- 
1 Cf. Cor. i, 9, 21. 
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ment, for, when the Good appears in the form of an external 
law, it can only influence the individual by means of hope and 
fear. And, as a matter of fact, the latter have played a most 
important and useful part in the education of the race. But 
the children of God who have reached the years of discretion 
and are free, no longer require to be enticed to certain actions 
by rewards, or deterred from others by fear. Hence, as expe- 


‘rience teaches, these motives gradually lose their power, and in 


their place appears, as the Gospel of St. John tells us, the idea 
of “eternal life.’ At this stage the individual has the present 
certainty of the inestimable value and endless content of his 
life, in virtue of his oneness with God ; knows himself to be 
beyond the changes and chances of this temporal existence ; 
and expects nothing in the future except the further develop- 
ment of the intrinsic richness of his nature — “the manifesta- 
tion of the glory of the children of God,” as St. Paul puts it.? 
The religious belief in an overruling Providence, the conviction 
that the world must coéperate with the children of God and aid 
them to fulfil their vocation,? so far from being an impediment 
to ethical activity, is rather its indispensable support. For the 
will to act morally must be weakened, if there is any cause to 
fear that the universe is either indifferent or hostile to the 
realization of ethical ends, or that the world, as the dualists 
imagine, is the work, not of God, but of the devil. On the other 
hand, the moral agent can be of good courage if he has the cer- 
tainty that the universe is subject to the will of God, and 
adapted for the establishment of his kingdom, and yet that the 
efforts of God’s creatures can contribute to bring about this 
result. The doctrine of the grace of God may also at times 
be falsely interpreted in a quietistic mystic sense, but this 
is certainly not its true meaning. It does not imply that an 
omnipotent power exercises a direct influence on individuals, 
destroying thereby their own initiative. What it does mean is 
that the believer in God has the consciousness that he receives 
from God all he has, and particularly his religious and ethical 
strength, but that these have been given only for the pur- 


1 Rom. viii, 18 ff. 2 Jbid., 28. 
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pose of being exercised and used. This consciousness, there- 
fore, is not a hindrance to activity, but rather a powerful motive 
impelling the individual to employ in the service of God the 
divine strength which he has received. Humility and strength 
are here bound up together. Did Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
Knox, and other religious heroes, who regarded themselves as 
the chosen instruments of God, become listless and indolent 
quietists ? Was not, rather, this very consciousness the source 
of their strength and activity ? 

But, it may be asked, do not the tendency to despise mere 
earthly goods, and the pious regard for the things beyond 
this world, have of necessity an injurious effect on morality ? 
It cannot be denied that this has sometimes been the case, 
but this one-sided transcendental tendency is always a mere 
temporary phase in the development of religion, just as at 
certain times the youth is afflicted with an attack of senti- 
mentality and world-weariness. The impulse to withdraw 
from the world does not belong to the essence of the Christian 
religion. For Christianity proclaims the coming of the king- 
dom of God on earth ; its aim is to make our body the temple 
_ of God, and our daily life a continuous and rational devotion to 
His service. It directs attention, therefore, not away from 
the world, but to the world, to the transformation of man 
as a natural non-spiritual existence into a divine-spiritual being. 
It was inevitable that the negative side of this process should 
at first have been most strongly emphasized. This error was cor- 
rected by the Reformation, which restored family, state, worldly 
occupation, science, and other natural and ethical institutions 
to their true position as manifestations of the kingdom of 
God upon earth, and as means by which that kingdom is to 
be more perfectly realized. For Protestants, the denial of self 
and the renunciation of the world are no longer everything ; 
they are but a ‘moment’ in religious morality. They form 
the necessary condition for the complete perfection of self and 
the world, and in this respect are of permanent worth. We 
must not interpret the statement, ‘ Die to live,’ either in an 
ascetic or in a naturalistic sense. The former involves neglect 
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of the second part of the injunction ; the latter overlooks the 
first. The ethical ideal must not be brought down to the level 
of the merely existent, nor raised above all ordinary reality and 
placed in some other world. The individual of the present day 
is sufficiently protected from one of these dangers by the 
practical bias and realism of the age; but all the more is it 
necessary to find some means of preserving him from the 
other, and of counteracting his tendency to devote himself 
exclusively to the unsatisfying pursuit of finite ends. Religion 
supplies the necessary corrective, for it perpetually reminds 
him of the things which are essential, and brings him out 
of the clamor and strife of the world to calm reflection, so 
that instead of losing himself he finds himself in God. The 
ideal, which recedes ever more and more from the gaze of those 
who are immersed in worldly affairs, becomes in the act of 
religious devotion an actual present reconciliation of ‘what is’ 
and ‘what ought to be’; what in ethical action is only an ideal to 
be attained, is in religious exaltation a truth that is experienced. 
Religion supplies not only the basis of morality, but also 
its completion and the consciousness of its realization. Out 
of the chaos of particulars it makes a whole, for it views Becom- 
ing sub specie aeternitatis as Being, and in its intuitive belief 
presupposes the actual present realization of the ideal. 


II. 


From the side of the church the charge is not unfrequently 
made, against the supporters of a morality without religion, 
that there is no depth or earnestness in their ethical con- 
victions— indeed, that at bottom they are not less immoral 
than irreligious. This kind of polemic, however, will hardly 
convince any one, since it always impresses those who are 
impartial as being unjust. If we are to come to a clear under- 
standing on this weighty matter, we must above everything 
be just, especially in judging of our opponents ; and it must 
therefore be admitted that among those who are estranged 
from religion are to be found many persons of high moral 
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character, who labor zealously and conscientiously for the 
good of their fellow-men. On the other hand, however, 
one must be careful not to draw too hastily, from a few cases 
of this sort, a general conclusion with regard to the normal 
relation between religion and morality. Least of all should 
one forget that the ethical principles and tendencies of such 
men did not develop of their own accord, but are the product 
of their education in a Christian community, which led them in 
youth by precept and example to regard the Good as the only 
thing of absolute value, and also implanted in them ideas and 
ideals, the feelings of reverence and of duty, devotion and love 
towards ethical authorities and institutions. Whether we are 
conscious of the fact or not, we owe all that is best in our moral 
convictions and character to our upbringing in a Christian 
society. Now it is an undoubted fact that such a community 
rests on a religious basis, and that its ethical trend results from 
its religious beliefs. In it the Good is regarded as the only 
thing of absolute worth, not for utilitarian reasons, but because 
it is the content of the holy will of God ; and its hope of the 
victory of the Good in this world rests, not on inductions from 
experience, but on the faith that the world is God’s, and that 
all which offers resistance to His will must be overthrown. 
This intimate relation between ethical convictions and the 
religious view of the world may not hold good in the case of a 
few isolated individuals who have rejected Christianity. Never- 
theless it is a fact that cannot be disputed, and one that is 
engrained in the consciousness of the community. Would the 
ethical convictions remain and be equally potent if the religious 
basis were rejected, not only by a few individuals, but by 
whole generations? History does not seem to give any warrant 
for an affirmative answer to this question, but shows, rather, 
that, when religious faith is lost and scepticism and unbelief 
prevail, the moral consciousness of the masses declines or is 
totally subverted. 

One can easily understand why this should be the case. 
What the supporters of an independent system of morality 
offer in place of the religious basis is essentially inadequate, 
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and, whether they proceed on empirical or idealistic lines, the 
result is the same. Those who start from the empirical stand- 
point —which is always the most obvious mode of explanation 
—attempt to show that, in order to satisfy his natural longing 
for happiness, man must restrain his momentary desires and 
take account of the happiness of others, which is closely 
connected with his own. In this way, when he rightly under- 
stands what best subserves his own interests, he comes to 
adopt the maxim : ‘ Strive for the greatest possible happiness of 
the greatest possible number.’ But in all this two questions, 
on which everything turns, have been disregarded : (1) What is 
the content of the conception ‘happiness’? (2) Why should I 
seek the happiness of others at all, and not confine my attention 
exclusively to my own? The term ‘happiness’ in ordinary 
usage has no definite meaning, for what it denotes depends 
entirely on the individual concerned. How, then, is it possible 
to say in what the ‘common’ or ‘greatest possible’ happiness of 
human beings consists? Is the matter to be put to the vote, or 
settled in some similar fashion? And would the result of an 
inquiry of this sort be that the true lovers of mankind would 
be inclined to accept its verdict as the absolute standard of moral 
conduct ? Would they not rather say that the all-important thing 
is to educate men up to the point at which they would be able 
to make right judgments in reference to their well-being, and 
recognize what ‘true happiness’ is? But the hedonistic prin- 
ciple, on which as a rule the morality of naturalism is based, 
would thereby be virtually transcended, for the mode of pro- 
cedure indicated above involves an appeal to some absolute crite- 
rion of truth, which stands above and is superior to the subjective 
feelings of pleasure and pain ; and, once invoked, this criterion 
would assert its inalienable sovereign right to direct human 
conduct without any regard for hedonistic motives. 

One must also bear in mind that those who base morality on 
the natural desire of the individual for his happiness, should 
show cause why a regard for the happiness of others, should 
be demanded. The representatives of this line of thought treat 
this question — the Achilles’ heel of every system of utilitari- 
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anism — in a very summary fashion. They simply assume that 
the general happiness includes that of individuals, and that 
the latter, in striving for the welfare of others, are adopting 
the best means for securing their own. But the matter is not 
quite so simple as this would seem to imply. Experience, ’ 
rather, shows that the well-being of others, of a society, or a 
nation, quite frequently involves the destruction of individual 
happiness, renunciation of personal interests, and even in cer- 
tain circumstances the sacrifice of the individual's life. On 
the utilitarian standpoint what ground can be adduced to 
justify this self-sacrificing conduct? From the fundamental 
principle that each individual should seek his own happiness, 
this mode of behavior cannot be proved to be obligatory. 
On the contrary, one would think that self-abnegation for 
the benefit of others, so far as it is at variance with this 
principle, should be condemned as immoral. Utilitarians 
are seldom resolute enough to draw these deductions from 
their premisses; they seek to avoid the difficulty by laying 
(stress on the numerous artificial motives whereby society impels 
the individual to act for the common good, and restrains him 
drom actions that are hurtful to the community, — fear of civil | 
punishment or of disgrace, hope of honor or of other social re- 
wards. But, in the first place, it is clear that these motives, 
drawn from the external consequences of action, can neither 
account for the outward action or its inhibition, nor for the 
internal disposition which preceded it ; they might give rise 
to legally just, but never to truly moral, actions. Hence the 
principle of utilitarianism is not fitted to be the basal principle 
of morality, for that is most concerned with the spirit in which 
the action is performed. The principle of Utility could at most 
be only the principle of a system of law. But even this is 
doubtful. For, if the agent is moved to action merely by 
a consideration of the useful or injurious consequences of 
his actions to himself, what is to prevent him from pursuing 
his own advantage at the expense of others without the | 
slightest scruple, when he can do so without fear of suffering 
any serious results? The Utilitarian could not blame the egoist 
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who was clever enough to use others for his own ends, without 
coming into conflict with the law or incurring social odium. 
Even the criminal who understood how to escape legal penalties 
could not be censured. It is clear, however, that in a commu- 
nity where such views were prevalent even the legal system 
could not continue to exist, and would dissolve, leaving nothing 
but chaos, de//um omnium contra omnes. 

But if the Hedonists bring into account the internal as well 
as the external consequences of action (conscience, self-respect, 
or self-contempt, etc.), they borrow surreptitiously from the 
idealistic principles which they have rejected. It is incumbent 
on them to make clear how the ethical feelings in question 
could ever have come into being, if their standpoint is the true 
one. While it is certain that man is governed by the sense of 
duty, and avoids the bad as the source of all unhappiness, one 
cannot use this feeling, which depends on the consciousness of 
duty and thus presupposes the absolute authority of the Good 
as such, as the ground of this very consciousness and the basis 
of morality. If you once teach the individual that his natural 
striving after happiness is the supreme principle of action, you 
cannot prohibit him from seeking his happiness in the satisfac- 
tion of the particular impulses which are for him the most pow- 
erful. If these happen to be sensuous and selfish, you may pity 
him for his poor taste, but you cannot charge him with the 
violation of any ethical principle. You may remind him of 
the undesirable inward consequences of his conduct, the pain 
of a bad conscience or of self-contempt ; but this will have little 
effect, for you appeal to feelings which ought not on your 
principle to exist, feelings to which he is perfectly indifferent, 
or which he repels with contempt since they prevent him from 
seeking and enjoying his own happiness in his own way. You 
cannot gather ‘grapes from thorns. Once make the sense of 
subjective well-being the principle of morality, and no dialectic 
skill will ever succeed in deducing from it the sacredness of 
duty, the unconditional authority of the Good and its indepen- 
dence of the inclinations of the individual. 

It must be pointed out, in addition, that eudaemonism is self- 
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destructive by reason of the inherent contradictions which it 
contains. It ends in pessimism and a resigned submission to 
the course of events, as both ancient and modern history testify. 
While the Cyrenaics made positive pleasure the end, the Epi- 
cureans contented themselves with ataraxia—a state of inward 
tranquillity independent of outward circumstances, which was 
to be gained, not by the restless pursuit of enjoyment, but 
through contentment and placidity, that is, through a renun- 
ciation of passionate desires and a restraint or partial suppres- 
sion of natural impulses. The whole history of ancient times 
shows the continual repetition of a process which always remains 
essentially the same: at first there is a naive delight in the 
world of sense and the expectation of unlimited enjoyment in 
the pleasures which it offers, but in the end the sensuous world 
is despised as a vain and fleeting show, and comes to be re- 
garded as a source of disappointment and the origin of all 
evil. The same thing is observable in modern times. John 
Stuart Mill shared with the English Utilitarians the opinion 
that the supreme principle of conduct is the desire for happi- 
ness, —in the last resort, desire for one’s own happiness. His 
own experience convinced him, however, that pleasure eluded 
his grasp so long as he made it the direct end of action, and 
that it could only be attained in an incidental way when some- 
thing else was aimed at, not as a mere means to pleasure, but as 
an ideal end! And it is not by chance that an age in which 
naturalism and eudaemonism flourish, is followed by an era of 
pessimism (which may be called ‘negative eudaemonism’). The 
judgment which pessimism passes on the world depends upon 
the answer to the question: Does man obtain that happiness 
which he thinks his due? It finds that this question must be 
answered in the negative, and therefore concludes that it would 
be better if the world did not exist. Its historical significance 
consists in this, therefore, that it proclaims the bankruptcy of 
positive eudaemonism, which finds the truth of morality in the 
affirmation of the impulses of the natural human being as such, 
and in the striving to satisfy these to the greatest possible 


1 Cf. Autobiography, p. 142. 
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extent. Pessimism is undoubtedly right up to a certain point, 
for it is clearly impossible that man, who as a rational being is 
impelled to seek unconditional perfection, should find complete 
satisfaction in any finite ends or in any sum of them. These 
can never afford him anything more than a relative satisfaction 
or happiness. Pessimism errs only in stopping short after 
having refuted natural eudaemonism, instead of advancing to a 
positive and higher principle. 

The idealistic moralists of ancient and modern times (Plato, 
the Stoics, etc.) have found this principle in Reason, which, act- 
ing independently of desire and inclination, determines solely 
from its own nature the law of ethical conduct. Kant, the 
classical representative of idealistic morality, presupposed an 
absolute opposition between the law-giving reason, which he 
regarded as purely formal thought, and the natural desires of 
man, from which all the content of action was derived. Hence 
morality became a perpetual and fruitless conflict, and required 
an individual to deny all his inclinations and obey duty for 
duty’s sake, without any prospect of realising an end of any 
value, or of attaining the Good in any way. Such a morality 
must necessarily result in a pessimistic submission to things 
as they are. Kant was enabled to avoid this only by intro- 
ducing a religious postulate, which harmonized but ill with 
the uncompromising moral autonomy with which he set out. 
By means of this addition the opposition between reason and 
nature, virtue and happiness, formerly regarded as absolute, 
was overcome in some unexplained manner by the omnipotence 
of God, and happiness was connected with virtue as its reward. 
The inconsistency of this procedure has been frequently pointed 
out, and it is evident that, if we ourselves ought not to strive 
after goods of some sort, it is not legitimate to demand of the 
Deity a guarantee for the attainment of the swmmum bonum. 
But, however certain it is that the postulate of a subsequent 
reconciliation through divine agency of the dualism between 
nature and reason is not consistent with the Rigorism of 
Kant’s theory, it is equally certain that only by its means 
did his system escape shipwreck on the rock of pessimism. 
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Fichte rejected this postulate, since he saw that it in- 
volved a relapse into the eudaemonism formerly repudiated. 
Two courses therefore remained open: either to assert a transcen- 
dental unity behind the empirical opposites, reason and will, 
and thus return through the moral order to a religious basis of 
morality; or to regard the opposition in question as original and 
absolute, and so come to view the world as the irrational product 
of a blind Will. Schopenhauer, as is well known, chose the 
latter alternative, while in Fichte’s system the Kantian idealism 
began to throw off its exclusive subjectivity and to take an 
objective form, which had as a further result a deepening of 
the religious consciousness. According to Fichte and Schiller 
the reconciliation of the opposition between reason and will, 
which Kant looked forward to as the result of the inter- 
vention of the Deity, is realized in the inner experience of 
man when he adopts the Good as the law of his life, and thus, 
instead of viewing it as the mere command of a transcendental 
law-giver, feels it as the life-giving power of the Divine Spirit. 
In this way the opposition between subjective morality and reli- 
gion, which still remained in Kant’s system, was overcome, and 
the necessary relation of the two was recognized. Herder, 
Jacobi, and Schleiermacher also sought to develop Kant’s sys- 
tem of morality along the same lines. While they approved of 
his rejection of utilitarianism, they could not accept his view 
of the irreconcilable opposition between reason and nature, duty 
and inclination. They were convinced that these opposing fac- 
tors could be harmonized in a higher morality, where duty and 
inclination were at one, and the good was associated with happi- 
ness. They designated this ideal in different ways ; they called it 
Humanity, Moral Beauty, Freedom, Piety, Love ; but they were 
all agreed in this, that it was the divine in man which raised 
him beyond the narrow limits of self and brought him into rela- 
tion with the original source of all Good. The development of 
idealism thus resulted in the establishment of a religious moral- 
ity, which, though it might be at variance with the beliefs of 
the church, was in all essential points in harmony with Chris- 
tian ethics. And this relation was never denied by the poets 
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and thinkers referred to. Although holding themselves aloof 
from church and creed, they knew history too well not to rec- 
ognize that the human sympathy and education of the heart 
which they regarded as the ethical ideal, were fruits that had 
ripened on the tree of Christianity. 

Their successors about the middle of the present century, 
Feuerbach, Mill, Comte, etc., were the first who began to 
emphasize the distinction between worldly morality and the 
ethics of Christianity. But at the same time their ethical 
systems became naturalistic instead of idealistic, or wavered 
inconsistently between the two conflicting standpoints. An 
important factor in bringing about this result was the applica- 
tion of the natural science theory of Evolution to the explan- 
ation of the facts of the moral consciousness. From the 
incontestable fact that morality, like everything human, de- 
veloped from small beginnings under the influence of various 
causes, the hasty conclusion was drawn that morality is based 
on no transcendental a frivri principle; that it is simply 
the product of natural, and indeed material, conditions, under 
which man has been evolved from the brute; and that the 
notion of the unconditional authority of duty must there- 
fore be explained as one of the illusions for which habit and 
heredity are responsible. This naturalism, if logically carried 
out, obviously leads to unrestrained egoism and the warfare 
of every one against every one else. It stands in strange con- 
trast, therefore, with the strong feeling of human sympathy 
which prompts the evolutionist writers to establish an ideal 
of common weal as the standard by which conditions that are 
the result of natural processes are to be judged, —an ideal which 
is claimed to have universal validity, and which demands the 
complete renunciation of self. While it is true that the content 
of this social ideal never, as a rule, rises above the hedonistic 
level, yet the idealistic standpoint has been adopted when ideals 
are set up which have a higher claim upon us than the actually 


existent. It is one of the most striking inconsistencies of an — 


inconsistent age that the naturalistic evolutionary tendency, 
which logically excludes any recognition of the authority of 
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ideals and the supremacy of the Ought over the Is, should 
coexist with the idealistic tendency already noted. When we 
remember, moreover, that empirical and idealistic systems of 
morality have this in common, that they are both independent 
of religion, we may regard this mixture of naturalistic and 
idealistic elements as a sign that morality when cut loose from 
religion has lost its regulative principle. For religion alone 
can mediate between the conflicting claims of that which has 
become and that which is in process of becoming, and harmo- 
nize the rights of the individual with those of society. 

The humanitarian tendencies of our time deserve respect, 
and are specially valuable as practical means for counteracting 
the theoretical materialism of the age. But it cannot be denied 
that those who emphasize these tendencies are under the sway 
of a naive optimism, which can scarcely survive in the light of 
the actual facts. When love for mankind in general is no 
longer the result of religious belief, as it is with Christians, 
but rather a substitute for it, it is a serious question whether 
human beings as we actually find them are so amiable that 
we can continue to love them, and devote all our ener- 
gies to their service. When the philanthropist is rewarded 
by bitter ingratitude, and his noblest endeavors are frustrated 
by man’s dulness and wickedness, will not his courage fail and 
his enthusiasm be quenched if he is not inspired by a belief in 
the divine power of the Good which transcends this world of 
appearance? One can maintain a love towards all men only if 
one believes that a manifestation of the Deity is concealed 
behind the outward appearance ; but how can one believe in the 
divine zz man, if one does not believe in a Divinity above and 
prior to man? It is always possible, of course, that the feeling 
of duty may be sufficiently strong to be permanently effective 
after the philanthropic enthusiasm has died away. Experience 
frequently proves that there are beings stoical enough to cling 
undismayed to duty for duty’s sake, though they have no good 
feeling towards their fellow-men, and may even regard them 
with open and avowed contempt. To preserve their self-respect 
they obey, consistently or inconsistently, the law which they 
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believe to be prescribed by their reason. Such individuals 
may command respect, but seldom inspire affection. We may 
admire the strength which enables them to defy the world, 
but we have little confidence that this strength will avail to 
overcome it. The hardihood which they require to maintain 
their attitude to the universe is fatal to those more tender 
feelings which link men to the world, and touch the hearts 
of their fellow-men. This harsh and stern virtue is not 
kindly and attractive, but cold and repellent. It isolates the 
individual, and therefore destroys the influence he might other- 
wise exert on society. The sense of isolation, moreover, is but 
too apt to produce a pessimistic feeling of bitterness and a 
contempt for the mass of mankind. This is frequently the fate 
of those strong spirits who would replace the humble and trust- 
ful morality of the pious by a proud morality of reason and 
autonomy. And for weaker spirits, it is greatly to be feared, 
this respect for the free law of reason is an inadequate substitute 
for the support which religion can yield to the moral agent in 
his struggle with the trials and temptations of life. ’T is true 
that the belief in particular dogmas may often disappear without 
detriment to morality, for they are but artificial and fallible 
interpretations of religious experience; but when belief in re- 
ligion as such has vanished, and with it the conviction that the 
course of the world is subservient to the purposes of God, what 
can shield the ethical consciousness from the blight of scep- 
ticism? If the Good is not the power that rules the world, 
why should / recognize it as the absolute law of my conduct? 
If I find myself in a world where self-seeking in numberless 
forms and disguises reigns and thrives, why should I be differ- 
ent from others and sacrifice my own interests and inclinations 
to that which I have been taught to regard as my ‘duty’? 
The sceptical understanding will prompt the inquiry, why duty 
should have a higher authority than my selfish desires. If it is 
but a creation of my own mind, why should I not be lord over 
my own thoughts? If it is a rule of conduct which I have vol- 
untarily adopted, why should I not free myself from it when it 
has become irksome to me? And if it is a law which others 
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have invented and prescribed, why should I obey others who 
were ao better than I am, and who simply acted for their own 
interests? If there is nothing but selfishness everywhere, why 
should the self-seeking of others have a higher sanction than 
my own? Do not my own interests concern me most inti- 
mately? Am I not justified, then, in making them the sole 
guiding principle of my conduct ? 

It is not easy for those who repudiate the religious basis of 
morality to cope successfully with these sceptical objections. 
Where shall we find the basis and sanction of duty if not in the 
absolute rational Will, which must be assumed as the common 
ground and unifying principle behind the opposition of self and 
the world, of individual and society? Only because all indi- 
viduals are conscious of their union with the super-subjective 
divine Will, which is at once the common ground of their 
being and the unconditional law of all action, do they feel that 
they are related to one another as parts of one organism, that 
they share in the same life, and are governed by the same law. 
Only in this transcendental union, which is Religion, does the 
consciousness of duty as something above all individual caprice 
have its roots. From the same source is derived the guarantee 
for the inalienable rights which each member of the organism 
possesses in virtue of his nature as a moral and rational being. 
When founded on religion, human society is an ethical organism 
in which each individual feels himself related to the others 
by mutual rights and duties ; torn from its religious basis it 
becomes a chaos in which each one wars against the others, 
and the others war against him. 


ITT. 


The futility of the attempt to construct a morality without 
religion would be more evident than is usually the case, if those 
who essayed the task consistently carried out the principles with 
which they started. But, as a rule, the true state of affairs is 
concealed by the fact that motives are introduced which are in 
reality of religious origin, and whose ethical validity is depen- 
dent on the fact that they are derived from a super-subjective 
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and transcendental source. One might even go so far as to 
maintain that the repudiation of religion is more apparent than 
real on the part of those who would establish a morality inde- 
pendent of religion, and particularly in the case of the most 
serious representatives of this theory. They reject the definite 
dogmatic and ecclesiastical form of religion with which they are 
acquainted. Does it follow that they are strangers to religious 
belief and to piety in every sense? It is hard to believe this in 
the case of those who are endowed with a genuinely moral dis- 
position. The upright man who is concerned, not merely with 
the outward appearance of the Good, the legal and the respect- 
able, but with the Good itself, cannot avoid attributing the 
highest right to that which he recognizes as having the highest 
value. In other words, he must hold that the successful main- 
tenance and realization of the Good is a necessary demand of 
reason. Profoundly convinced of the legitimacy of this demand, 
he will believe that the Good is the victorious power above reality, 
z.¢., that the world is so constituted that the Good can and must 
be realized in it. This conviction is already religious belief ; 
it is the religion of Fichte, Matthew Arnold, and many idealistic 
moralists. One might urge, of course, that such a belief is vague 
and indeterminate. Its significance, however, is not to be 
underestimated, and it contains the germ of a fruitful develop- 
ment. Fichte, it will be remembered, soon passed from a belief 
in the moral world-order to a faith in God, as the original source 
of all that is Good and True. In fact, if the Good is the End of 
the world, it is an obvious consequence that it is also its Ground; 
and if it is both Ground and End, it must be the power which 
has guided and governed the course of the world from the 
beginning, and will continue to do so in the future. But to 
recognize this is to adopt the Christian faith in God, as Fichte’s 
later writings on the philosophy of religion made evident. We 
are justified in supposing, therefore, that many of those who 
imagine that they uphold a morality without religion, are really 
more religious than they know of and admit. At all events, we 
can say of many of them, in the words of the gospel: “ This 
man is not far from the kingdom of God.” 
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The motives which keep such men back from a closer and 
more conscious relation to religion are not always blameworthy. 
They know religion only in its churchly form, with its hard and 
fast traditional dogmas and devotional ceremonies. Much of 
this they find repellent, because it is in their opinion unworthy 
of belief and valueless, or even positively harmful to morality. 
This regard for the truth, which prevents them from believing 
what is unworthy of credence merely because it has been handed 
down from past ages, is assuredly deserving of respect. Indeed 
we may hold it to be an ethical virtue, which as a rule is not 
valued highly enough by the adherents of the morality of the 
church. We must even go further, and admit that some of 
the charges which have been made against the religion of the 
church are not without a basis in fact; for, while religion as such 
can never be a hindrance to morality, the concrete form in 
which the historical religion is embodied may frequently prove 
a stumbling-block. And this is the justification of the attempt 
to separate ethics from religion : it preserves morality from the 
danger of being influenced in a one-sided and injurious way by 
religion as embodied in ecclesiastical organizations. This in- 
fluence must not always be attributed to selfish motives on the 
part of the rulers of the church. It is an inevitable result 
whenever the church, instead of confining its attention to the 
development of the true religio-ethical disposition, and striving 
to awaken and strengthen the feeling of duty, of love, and 
confiding hope, attempts by direct interference and prescription 
to guide and control the character of external actions. Moral 
conduct can nowhere be healthy and normal unless it adjusts 
itself to the character of the objects to be treated. It there- 
fore always requires to be guided by correct technical 
knowledge of the natural laws of cause and effect which obtain 
within the particular field. Hence any interference with action 
which ignores this real objective point of view, can only produce 
confusion in the ethical life and be an impediment to its develop- 
ment. A system of law or government under ecclesiastical 
direction would be, irrespective of the motives which prompted 
this intervention, as harmful to the life of a nation as the art 
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of medicine under similar conditions would be to the sick, or a 
system of education to the young, or a science of nature or his- 
tory to the attainment of truth. If the interference be prompted 
by selfish motives, as has frequently been the case, the mischief 
will, as a matter of course, be correspondingly greater. The 
chief source of harm, however, does not lie so much in the 
blameworthy motives of the representatives of ecclesiastical 
authority as in the contradiction which is involved when the 
church, despite its abstract point of view, arrogates the right 
of directing conduct which depends upon the nature of concrete 
conditions. In the case of a priestly hierarchy which aims at 
worldly supremacy, there is an inevitable tendency to assume 
control of ethical conduct ; and accordingly the Roman Catholic 
Church calls forth the strongest reaction on the part of those who 
maintain that morality should be separated from religion. This 
tendency, however, is common to all churches, and can be 
observed in all the Protestant denominations, especially in 
those that are most perfectly organized. In opposition to 
this, the morality without religion finds its justification in that 
it combats this attempt of the church to meddle with worldly 
affairs, and thus leaves room for that mode of action, on the 
part of the community, which is prescribed by reason and is in 
harmony with the actual constitution of the world. Its error 
consists in this, that it excludes at the same time the salutary 
influence of religion on the moral disposition of man, and 
thereby does away with those ideal motives without which 
morality cannot permanently. retain its purity and strength. 
For while morality as a subjective disposition on the part of the 
moral agent requires the ideal principle of religion, as concrete 
action it is dependent on concrete natural conditions, and is thus 
independent of the religion of ecclesiastical institutions. 
Finally, the question may be raised whether it is not possible 
for those who strive to establish an independent system of 
morality to so distinguish between a legitimate polemic against 
ecclesiastical intervention and an unjustifiable attack on religion 
as such, that they will be able to repudiate the former alone and 
retain the latter as the basis of morality. The difficulty arises 
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from the fact that religion is under the care of the very organi- 
zation whose influence is so objectionable. The result is that 
an attack on the church is almost invariably harmful to the 
religious life of the community, and so indirectly injurious to 
morality. This danger can only be avoided, if those members 
of the church who make a clear distinction between the essence 
of religion and ecclesiastical dogmatism strive perpetually to 
bring about such a reformation in the church that the former 
will become more and more prominent, and the latter come 
to be recognized as merely the symbol and vehicle of religious 
and ethical conceptions. The church, as the organization of 
the religion of the community, is so powerful that it cannot be 
affected by any attacks and attempts at rivalry that proceed 
from non-religious sources, and are undertaken in behalf of 
merely worldly interests. If one would enter the field, with 
some hope of success, against churchly dogmatism and ecclesi- 
astical supremacy, one must enlist the aid of religion itself, 
and employ against the narrow and obscure conceptions of the 
church dogmas the ideal of a morally pure and undefiled re- 
ligion. In short, one must strive for the reformation of the 
church in the name of the eternal religio-ethical Idea. This 
can only be done from within, along the line of historical 
development. Hence it can only be accomplished with the 
help of a scientific theology. Societies for Ethical Culture, 
which despise these methods, are as helpless and impotent 
against the church as a band of robbers before a strongly de- 
fended fortress. The only result of their efforts will be that 
the religious sentiment of the community will suffer. Either 
there will be a loss of religious and ethical convictions, and 
a consequent ethical retrogression, or their efforts will in- 
directly contribute to promote a reaction, having as its conse- 
quence a relapse into dogmatism and ecclesiasticism. In both 
cases the effect will be contrary to what they really desire. It 
is evident, therefore, that those who are in earnest in demanding 
a truly ideal morality and a truly ethical community must labor, 
not for a morality outside of the church, but for a reformation 
within the church. Otto PFLEIDERER. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 


THE IDEALISM OF SPINOZA. 


those acquainted with the literature of Spinozism it is 

well known that there are extremely divergent interpreta- 

tions of the system. While some critics find in it a decided 
Idealism, for others it seems to represent the universe as merely 
a purposeless, and therefore ultimately unintelligible, evolution 
of the infinite substance, —a necessary modification of the 
attributes in which its essence is expressed. On this view, 
Spinoza appears to interpret the processes of nature rather by 
the laws of unintelligent causation than by those of purposive 
intelligence. The controversy between the antagonistic critics 
has run into minute details in the interpretation of Spinoza’s 
writings. In these details it seems to be at times forgotten 
that a philosophical system must be interpreted, not by com- 
paratively brief passages in its exposition isolated from the 
qualifications of their context, but by the essential drift of the 
exposition as a whole. The most indefatigable thinker is apt 
to flag at times in the course of a lengthy exposition, and to 
drop into inconsistencies of detail, which mar the logical per- 
fection of a system. This it is peculiarly necessary to remem- 
ber in the study of Spinoza’s £¢hics, as the work might have 
received important modifications before publication, if the 
author had lived to edit it himself.1_ Something may be gained 
towards the true interpretation of Spinozism, if an attempt is 
made to construe the system as a whole in the light of what 
appears to be its essential drift. Now, whatever difficulties 
may be found in the interpretation of particular expressions, — 
and these will be noticed as we proceed,—it does seem as if 


1 There are some instances of superficial inconsistency even in language, which 
Spinoza would surely have corrected. Thus, while his essential doctrine is that 
an affectus may be either an actio or a fassio (III, 58 and 59), for the whole proc- 
ess of moral evolution is interpreted as supplanting passive emotions by those 
that are active, yet he occasionally makes a slip by using affectus as if it were 
equivalent to fassio (III, 11, schol.). 
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there could be no consistent interpretation of Spinoza’s great 
work, except as an exposition of the doctrine that the universe, 
under all its varied phases, is essentially an evolution of intel- 
ligence. 

The universe of known existence appears to be viewed by 
Spinoza as composed of two concurrent series of phenomena. 
These are, it is true, conceived as merely different modes of 
one and the same substance. But they are modes of two 
attributes so totally distinct as to be exclusive of each other ; 
and the substance, in which they are united, seems to be 
nothing more than the bare concept of being, and, therefore, 
to supply no fuller bond of union than the common predicate, 
that they ave. But Spinoza is evidently in earnest about the 
substantial union of mind and matter. He is so much in 
earnest as to insist that the series of all phenomena, though 
infinite, are yet so organically united as to form one individual. 
It is of interest, therefore, to trace the process by which this 
organic or substantial union is reached. 

To begin, then, it must be admitted that the unifying con- 
cept of substance seems nothing but the empty concept of 
being. In fact, in the sixth definition of the first part, sué- 
stantia and ens are used as convertible. But Spinoza does not 
rest here. As if conscious of its inadequacy, he proceeds at 
once to explain that the indifferent concept of substance, or 
being, becomes differentiated into attributes. He does not, 
indeed, make any attempt, like Hegel’s, to unfold the logical 
process by which this differentiation takes place. For him the 
attributes appear simply as differentiations of the infinite sub- 
stance that are empirically gathered from the modifications in 
which they are revealed to our knowledge. In this uncritical 
assumption, however, of the universal categories of known 
existence, Spinoza does not by any means stand alone. Not 
to go back upon older speculations on the categories, his posi- 
tion is obviously that of the old Scottish School. They, too, 
accepted certain categories or principles of ‘common sense,’ 
as necessary facts of knowledge in general, without any critical 


1 See part II, prop. 13, lemma 7, and schol. 
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scrutiny of their origin or authority. Even Kant, though he 
sees clearly the defect of the Scottish method, has not suc- 
ceeded in avoiding it altogether. In his Transcendental 
Deduction, he endeavors indeed to show how the original unity 
of self-consciousness becomes differentiated into categories 
corresponding to the forms of judgment; yet he closes the 
elaborate exposition with the admission: “Of this peculiar 
property of our understanding —the property of realizing a 
priort unity of apperception only by means of the categories, 
and precisely through such and so many of these — it is just 
as impossible to adduce any further ground, as to explain why 
we have precisely these and no other functions of judgment, 
or why Time and Space are the only forms of intuition possible 
for us.” ! Still it is but fair to note that the attributes are 
regarded by Spinoza as necessary differentiations of substance, 
and therefore as expressing its essential nature; so that, in 
this respect, he approaches the old theistic Occasionalists more 
nearly than those modern Agnostics, for whom the essential 
nature of substance or reality is never indicated in any phe- 
nomena either of matter or of mind. 

But not only does Spinoza feel that substance is an empty 
concept, apart from the attributes that express its essential 
nature ; even the attribute itself is recognized as an empty 
abstraction which, to become a reality, must be differentiated 
into concrete modes, just as, in Kant’s doctrine, the categories 
are empty forms of thought till they receive a content from 
sensible experience. 

Reality, therefore, for Spinoza, is not substance by itself, nor 
yet substance as defined by attributes, but substance as realized 
and manifested in the innumerable modes into which its attri- 
butes are ‘modified.’ And, therefore, though isolated expres- 
sions may seem to represent each series of modes as running 
in parallel lines, never coming into any real connection, yet 
the entire drift and significance of the Ethics forbid us from 
taking that view; otherwise, Spinoza’s meaning cannot be 
grasped. There is, specially, no meaning in the conception 


1 Kritik der reinen Vernunft, § 21. 
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of all modes being organically united as if they formed one 
individual. 

What, then, is the only possible connection? Here the first 
impression might be that the concept of substance is the only 
connective principle, or at least the only one explicitly recog- 
nized by Spinoza. But, running through his whole exposition, 
there is another principle which is assumed implicitly, at least, 
not only in the general outline, but often even in minute 
details, — assumed in laying the foundation, as well as in every 
part of the superstructure. 

A. The foundation of Spinoza’s philosophy is determined by 
the method he has adopted. That method is geometrical; and, 
therefore, like the geometer, he is obliged to found on axioms, 
definitions, and postulates. It is not necessary to inquire into 
the general conditions of contemporary thought, or the special 
idiosyncrasies of Spinoza’s mind, which may have led him to 
the adoption of this method. It is sufficient for us that the 
method was adopted; and, in view of this fact, it becomes obvi- 
ous that our interpretation of Spinoza must always keep in 
mind the necessities which the method imposed on his own 
exposition of his system. 

The adoption of a method peculiar to any of the special 
sciences must always impede the intellectual procedure by 
which Philosophy seeks to reach the solution of its problems. 
It does not matter whether the method adopted be the demon- 
strative method of mathematical science, or the inductive 
method of experimental science. The extension of such meth- 
ods to Philosophy overlooks the fact that Philosophy is an 
inquiry into the validity of these methods themselves. Such 
an inquiry, however, must obviously go beyond the methods 
inquired into, and cannot, to begin with, assume these methods 
as valid for its own direction. Underlying all experience — all 
experiential science — there must be some truth which forms 
the criterion and foundation of experience itself ; but that 
primordial truth cannot be merely a fact found in experience, 
that is, found by the method of experiential science. In like 
manner the demonstrative method of geometry assumes, not 
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only the validity of the process of demonstration, but certain 
data to form the premisses or starting-point of the process, 
Here again, however, the task of Philosophy is to get beyond 
the presuppositions of science, —to find what right the mathe- 
matician has to assume the data with which he starts, or to 
assume that demonstration is a conclusive method of reaching 
truth. This Spinoza unfortunately overlooks; and we find him, 
accordingly, trying to start with definitions and axioms and 
postulates, after the fashion of a geometer, without any critical 
inquiry into their origin or foundation. 

But does Spinoza make no effort to obviate this objection to 
his method ? On a superficial interpretation of his system, he 
makes none. On such an interpretation his data are simply 
assumed, like those of any special science, without any critique 
of their validity. But a critical examination of Spinoza’s state- 
ment of his data makes such an interpretation impossible. 
These data are stated in such a manner that the critical vindi- 
cation of their authority is in general clearly indicated. The 
statements imply that the data are assumed on the ground of 
their being necessary to intelligibility; in other words, because 
without them — not only could there be no intelligible system 
of Philosophy, but there would be no intelligible universe, of 
which Philosophy could be called to give an account. This is 
specially clear with regard to the three fundamental definitions 
of substance, attribute, and mode. 

Take first the definition of swbstance: “Id quod in se est 
et per se concipitur ; hoc est id, cujus conceptus non indiget 
conceptu alterius rei, a quo formari debeat.” On the first blush, 
as already stated, it looks as if this were merely the bare con- 
cept of being in the abstract, assumed without any investiga- 
tion of its validity, or even of its meaning. But a more careful 
study of Spinoza’s language proves at once that it goes a long 
way beyond that. Substance is defined to be, not merely that 
which 7s in itself, but also that which 7s conceived by itself ; 
and, to make the meaning perfectly explicit, this latter predicate 
is more fully expanded into “that of which the concept does 
not require the concept of anything else, by which it has to be 
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formed.” Substance is, therefore, not an empirical idea taken 
up simply as something which happens to be found among the 
natural furniture of our minds. It is a necessary concept of 
reason. For it will be observed that substance is defined, not 
as a concept of any individual reason, nor even as a concept 
of human reason in general. It is to reason universally — 
to reason simply as reason —that the definition appeals. It 
draws attention to the fact that reason must conceive some- 
thing fer se, just as we shall see presently, it must also con- 
ceive some things per aliud. Substance is thus a necessary 
concept of pure reason. Without it there could be no reason- 
able thinking at all. 

The same conclusion is forced upon us by an examination of 
the definition of attribute. As already stated, Spinoza appears 
to realize that mere substance or being is an empty abstraction. 
To predicate being alone, is to predicate nothing at all; to give 
predicative thought any content, you must at least predicate 
what is. That is to say, substance must be defined by some 
predicate of a more determinate character than the bare fact 
of its being; else there is no definition of what it really is. It 
is determined to be something, to be a reality ; in other words, 

‘it is determined to de, only in virtue of its attributes. And 
therefore attribute is defined to be “that which intellect per- 
ceives in regard to a substance as constituting its essence.” 
Here, again, it might appear as if a concept were taken up, with- 
out critical scrutiny, simply as an idea accidentally discovered in 
the mind. This appearance is mainly due to the fact already 
noticed, that Spinoza makes no attempt to explain the process 
by which intellect perceives attributes as constituting the 
essence of substance. But it is evident that he did not regard 
attribute as a fact given to intellect from some extra-intel- 
lectual source. For him, rather, attribute is that without 
which substance or being is incapable of being conceived by 
the intellect at all. It is, therefore, like substance itself, a 
necessary concept of pure reason. 

All this applies, with equal clearness, to the definition of 
mode. Attribute itself is seen to be an unreal abstraction; it 
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does not become a reality till it assumes a concrete form,—a 
particular modification, as we should say.1_ Mode is defined in 
the first instance rather tautologically as an affection of sub- 
stance, and then more explicitly as that which exists, not zx se, 
but zz alio, and is also conceived per aliud. The aliud, in 
which mode zs, might be taken to be substance; but, as it is 
also that by means of which mode is conceived, it must be 
attribute, or (what is the same) substance as expressed in some 
attribute. 

&. All through these definitions, therefore, it is evident that 
their critical vindication is founded on their being necessary 
concepts of intellect, insuperable conditions of intelligibility. 
But not only do the foundations of Spinoza’s system thus 
assume the idealistic point of view; we are raised to the same 
point of view at almost every step in the erection of the super- 
structure. This superstructure of course is an attempt to explain 
the whole process of nature —the process by which the infinite 
attributes of substance are evolved into an infinite variety of 
modes. This process is, therefore, an evolution of the concept 
of attribute and the concept of mode. 

I. Though the attributes of substance are said to be numer- 
ically infinite, yet there are only two of which we know and 
partake, vzz., thought (cogttatio) and extension. Now these 
attributes, and all others of course as well, are apparently made 
coérdinate by Spinoza. But the codrdination is merely appar- 
ent. For all attributes are defined to be what they are in 
themselves by what intellect conceives them essentially to be. 
That is to say, they are defined by their relation to thought; 
and thus thought becomes the supreme attribute or category, 
by relation to which all else must be interpreted. 

In fact, Spinoza himself seems anxious to avoid a representa- 
tion of the two attributes, as if they were absolutely discrete, 
or mutually independent. In the first place, he connects them, 
as we have seen, on the ground of their belonging in common 
to one and the same substance; and he is at pains to explain 


1 Spinoza himself uses modificatio at times as an equivalent for modus. See, 
eg. 1, 7, schol. 2. 
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that there is no absurdity in supposing a substance to possess 
several different attributes (I, 10, schol.). But there is another 
connection between the two attributes of thought and extension. 
Thought is conscious of itself, but it is conscious of extension 
as well. Inferentially we may add that thought must be con- 
scious of all the attributes of substance. The modes of exten- 
sion, as well as of other attributes, whatever these may be, are 
thus made modes of thought; and the whole infinitude of attri- 
butes in all their infinite modes are ultimately interpreted in 
terms of the one attribute of thought. The connective con- 
cept, therefore, which gives unity of system to the infinite 
variety of nature, turns out to be not the bare abstraction of 
being or substance. That abstraction itself, as we have seen, 
is valid only as a necessary concept of reason; and it is by 
relation to rational thought that substance, with its infinite 
attributes, receives an intelligible unity. 

II. But the same interpretation is forced upon us when we 
proceed to consider how Spinoza conceives the attributes of 
thought and extension evolved into the infinite variety of their 
modes. Here, again, it appears as if the two series of modes 
were made exactly coérdinate with one another. But here 
again, too, the codrdination is merely apparent. It is, indeed, 
more than once explicitly stated by Spinoza. It forms, in fact, 
the distinct subject of a well-known special proposition : 
“Ordo et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et connexio 
rerum ’’(II, 7). But the teaching of such statements must be 
interpreted in harmony with other doctrines that are essential 
factors of Spinoza’s system. 

(1) For example, his doctrine of causality controls the whole 
conception of the process by which the modes of an attribute 
are evolved. According to this doctrine, every mode of an 
attribute is, in a certain sense, caused by antecedent modes of 
the same attribute “as its proximate causes,” and these again 
by other modes antecedent to them, and so on, till the causal 
process finds its complete explanation in the nature of the 
divine attribute, which is “the prime cause’”’ of all its modes 
(II, 7, schol.). Now, though Spinoza takes care to explain 
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that modes can, in this sense, be caused only by modes of the 
same attribute, and never by concurrent modes of another 
attribute, yet this explanation receives its real significance 
from the peculiar position of the attribute of thought. For 
that position, as we have seen, implies that all attributes are 
ultimately interpretable in terms of thought; and this fact 
determines Spinoza’s conception of causality. It makes the 
process of causation a process of thought. Nor is this a 
strained inference from a merely incidental remark in the 
course of Spinoza’s exposition. It is his own avowed teach- 
ing when he takes up the subject deliberately for the purpose 
of explanation; and it is a teaching necessitated by the essen- 
tial drift of his whole system. Thus he explicitly defines 
cause to be not merely a temporal antecedent, but a logical 
antecedent which in its very conception involves, and therefore, 
of necessity; evolves its effect as its logical consequent (I, ax. 
4; I, 16, dem.). Accordingly ratio is used as convertible with 
causa (I, 11, second dem.) ; and, to make the doctrine unmis- 
takable, the nature of the causal sequence is illustrated by the 
logical sequence, by which from the very concept of triangle it 
follows that its three angles must be together equal to two 
right angles (I, 17, schol.). From this of course it follows 
that all the processes of natural causation, in matter as well as 
in mind, are in their essence processes of thought evolving its 
logical implications. 

(2) But there is another important qualification of the propo- 
sition that “ordo et connexio idearum idem est ac ordo et con- 
nexio rerum.” For, in spite of this, Spinoza explicitly points 
out that the two series of modes are not simply concurrent, 
each mode of one attribute being represented by a correspond- 
ing mode of the other. In the phenomena of mental life, he 
recognizes, indeed, an association of ideas which corresponds to 
the order of external nature ; but he asserts that over and 
above this there is a “‘concatenatio idearum,” which does not 
correspond to that order at all. This concatenation of ideas 
“is formed in accordance with the order of intellect, in which 
the mind perceives things by means of their first causes” (II, 
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18, schol.). This obviously implies that the order and con- 
nection of ideas are not simply parallel with the order and 
connection of sensible things. And this, we shall find, is con- 
firmed by its development into a theory of knowledge to be 
noticed presently. 

The recognition of such an intellectual combination of ideas, 
diverging from a purely natural order, is a fact of the highest 
import both for the Psychology of Spinoza and for his theory 
of the moral life. 

(a) It neutralizes, in the first place, any appearance of psy- 
chological Sensationalism, which the £¢/ics may otherwise 
present. There are, as already indicated, certain passages 
which have been interpreted as meaning that the human 
mind is to be conceived as merely a temporal association of 
ideas, that is, sensations, corresponding to concurrent changes 


~ in the body. Indeed, memory is explicitly interpreted from 


the physiological point of view (II, 18, schol.); and so far as it 
is interpreted from the psychological point of view, it is, in the 
spirit of Sensational Empiricism, reduced to the one law of 
temporal association (II, 18). This Sensationalistic aspect of 
Spinoza’s Psychology may seem to be confirmed by the fact 
that even self-consciousness is made to depend on sensation 
(II, 23). But, all this to the contrary notwithstanding, the 
concatenation of ideas in accordance with a2 purely intellectual 
order, implies that there is in the human mind something more 
than a temporal association of ideas concurrent with the tem- 
poral succession of phenomena in space. This is more fully 
developed in a prominent feature of Spinoza’s Psychology, 
which becomes of essential significance in his moral theory. 

The feature referred to is Spinoza’s theory of knowledge. 
In this theory three distinct kinds of knowledge are recognized. 
The first is what he calls opfinio, or imaginatio, and is referred 
to two sources. It may, in the first place, be derived from 
sensation. This seems to be the only kind of knowledge in 
which our ideas are supposed to run parallel to the succession 
of sensible things; for it is described as a “ representation of 
individual things through the senses in a manner mutilated 
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and confused, and without relation to intellectual order.” 
Moreover, in his explanation, Spinoza refers to II, 29, cor., 
where he had shown that the mind obtains only a confused 
and mutilated knowledge by a “ perception of things derived 
from the common order of nature.’ The second source to 
which ofinio or imaginatio is referred, is language; that is, 
the signs by which things are recalled to the mind. Here 
again, perhaps, Spinoza intends to represent the course of ideas 
as concurrent with the course of physical events, for in his 
explanation he refers to the passage noticed above (II, 18, 
schol.), where he accounts for memory by a physiological theory. 

But the main point to be observed is the fact, that on 
Spinoza’s theory all inadequate ideas, and therefore all errors, 
come from this first kind of knowledge. Accordingly, to attain 
truth, we must seek knowledge of the other two kinds. The 
former of these is generalizing reason, which penetrates beyond 
individual differences to the common properties of things; and 
by this means we may attain ideas that are adequate (II, 38 
and 39). But this kind of knowledge is merely a step to a 
higher, in which knowledge attains completion. This is 
demonstrative science, sctentia intuitiva. Here we start from 
an adequate idea of the formal essence of any of the divine 
attributes, and proceed to deduce from that an adequate knowl- 
edge of the essence of things. 

(6) But the psychological import of this doctrine of Spinoza 
is confirmed and extended in its ethical implications; for it is 
irreconcilable with the theory of moral life which has been 
commonly associated with Sensationalism in Psychology. Even 
the emotional impulses or tendencies (comatus) of the mind, 
which form the natural basis of morality, are described in a 
manner totally inconsistent with Sensational Ethics. Whatever 
scientific criticism may have to say about Spinoza’s theory on 
the subject, it is at least a very unequivocal indication of the 
radical tendency of his mind to seek the ultimate interpretation 
of all facts in terms of thought. There is, according to him, an 
universal tendency in things, which is intrinsic, because involved 
in the very conception of their essential nature. For, by its 
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very definition or essence, everything, whether mental or bodily, 
posits itself ; there is nothing in it to negate or destroy it. The 
tendency, therefore, to continue in existence is the very essence 
of a thing (III, 4-7). This tendency in the mind is called ‘will’ 
(voluntas); in mind and body together, it is appetite; and when 
appetite rises into consciousness of itself, it becomes desire 
(cupiditas). 

It is not necessary to follow into detail the classification of 
emotions, growing out of this theory of their origin ; but there 
is one outgrowth that has a peculiar ethical significance. For 
it is evident that the fundamental impulse or craving of the 
human mind must take a direction indicated by Spinoza’s theory 
of knowledge. According to that theory, the essential nature 
of mind is realized, not in that succession of ideas which repre- 
sents merely the order of nature, but in that concatenation of 
ideas —that inductive and deductive science — which repre- 
sents the order of mind or intellect itself. Now, if the funda- 
mental tendency of everything is to maintain its own existence, 
then this tendency becomes in the human mind an impulse to 
attain, not those inadequate ideas which are imposed upon it 
by the extrinsic order of external things, but those adequate 
ideas which are formed by the laws of its own intellectual 
order. For, as Spinoza is careful to explain, an idea is not 
made adequate by its agreement with its object. Such agree- 
ment is an extrinsic circumstance which has nothing to do with 
the essential character of the idea itself, and therefore the 
adequacy of the idea depends only on its own intrinsic charac- 
ter (II, def. 4). Consequently the mind posits its own reality, 
conserves its own existence, only in so far as it attains to ade- 
quate ideas of things. This, in fact, forms the basis of Spinoza’s 
theory of immortality. For ideas, formed in accordance with 
a purely intellectual order, are not merely the counterparts of 
sensible things, but exist independently of these ; and, there- 
fore, in so far as the human mind forms general ideas, it lives 
a life that is not imperilled by the destruction of the body. 
This may, of course, be interpreted as not necessarily implying 
the immortality of the individual person; but it is quite incom- 
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patible with Sensationalism or Nominalism. It has rather an 
appearance of affinity with mediaeval Realism, as giving an 
independent reality to general ideas, even though that may be 
their eternal existence in the consciousness of God. 

The full significance of all this is still more clearly unfolded 
in its practical or ethical applications. To understand these, a 
few definitions require special notice. Among them is the 
definition of adequate and inadequate causes,—a definition 
which, it will be observed, obtrudes very prominently the con- 
ception of causation as essentially a logical process. According 
to this definition, when an effect can be completely understood 
by means of a cause, then the cause is adequate. Otherwise— 
that is, if the effect can be but partially comprehended by a 
given cause — the cause is inadequate. From this it follows 
that a man can be said to perform an acfzon, in the strict sense 
of the term, only when an event occurs of which he is the ade- 
quate cause; while he is subject to passion when anything 
occurs in his life of which he is only an inadequate cause (III, 
def. 1 and 2). It is an obvious corollary of these definitions, 
that the mind is active only in so far as it forms adequate ideas 
of things, but passive in so far as its ideas are inadequate (III, 
1). We can, therefore, understand how will, the active power 
in man, is identified by Spinoza with intellect, the power of 
cognition (II, 49, cor.). 

But Spinoza’s theory of knowledge leads to a further expli- 
cation of his meaning. From that theory it follows that an 
adequate idea represents the third kind of knowledge; and con- 
sequently, not only does the knowledge of man in its highest 
form belong to an order of the intellect which is not determined 
by the order of nature, but the voluntary actions of men are 
now seen to claim an equal freedom from the necessitation of 
natural causes. Of course man is, in a certain aspect, a part 
of nature; so that the events of his life are partly resultants of 
external causation (IV, 2). To that extent he is subject to 
passion (IV, 4, cor.). But in so far as his life is regulated by 
adequate knowledge, he is spontaneously active, obeying an 
order that is totally distinct from the order of nature. It is 
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quite true that passages may be cited from the E¢hics which 
seem explicitly enough to deny man any real freedom, and to 
represent the phenomena of his mind as being necessary modi- ~ 
fications of the divine attribute of thought in the same way as 
the phenomena of his body are necessary modifications of the 
divine attribute of extension. But whatever explanation these 
passages may receive, it still remains an essential feature of 
Spinoza’s philosophy, that the modes of thought are not deter- 
mined by the modes of extension, and that the order of intellect 
is not simply concurrent with, but radically different from, the 
order of nature. 

It is surely, therefore, significant that in spite of all the 
apparent necessitarianism of his occasional teaching, Spinoza 
should find in the power of intellect a genuine freedom for 
man. The concluding part of the £7¢fics bears the suggestive 
title, De Potestate Intellectus seu de Libertate Humana. No 
wonder that this part has always formed, and will undoubt- 
edly continue to form, one of the chief fascinations of the 
work. Here the reader finds an almost exultant relief from 
the terrible oppression of the rigid mathematical Pantheism of 
the earlier parts, in which all individuality of existence and 
activity had vanished. Here, in fact, Spinoza follows Plato in 
his ascent to those serene heights of mental life in which gen- 
uine knowledge is illuminated with a moral splendor, by being 
identified with genuine love ; while the fierce light of geomet- 
rical demonstration, which seemed to fuse all existences into a 
violent mechanical union, becomes mellowed into a glorious 
haze in which the finite spirit feels as if all its harsh self-asser- 
tion faded away into a mystical communion of love with the 
Infinite Spirit, in whom all live, and move, and have their 
being. 

For, as we have seen, knowledge becomes adequate, only 
when its object is viewed “sub quadam aeternitatis specie,” 
as a logical derivative from one of the attributes of God. Such 
knowledge is thus essentially a knowledge of God as He reveals 
Himself in the innumerable modes of His attributes. But this 
intellectual process of knowing God has also an emotional 
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phase. For, according to the theory of Spinoza, all pleasure 
consists in an advance from a lesser to a greater perfection 
(III, 11, schol.); and, as he identifies perfection with reality 
(IV, Preface), the soul of man is conceived as capable of pleas- 
ure only by attaining a higher realization of its essential nature. 
It is evident that such an advance to completer realization or 
perfection must be made by every step towards that adequate 
knowledge which is always essentially a knowledge of God. 
Such an advance in knowledge is therefore by its very nature 
a joy. But when an object is conceived as the cause of joy, 
the joy takes the form of love for the object which is its cause 
(III, 13, schol.); and, consequently, the joy derived from that 
knowledge of God which is the highest activity of intellectual 
life, becomes an intellectual love of God (V, 32, with cor.). 
The emotional state thus identified with the highest intellectual 
activity is the purest of all joys. It is blessedness (bcatitudo) ; 
and blessedness is defined to be the joy that is reached when 
the soul is not merely promoted to a greater perfection, but is 
endowed with perfection itself, or, in other words, attains a 
complete realization of its essential nature (V, 33, schol.). 
But the complete realization of its own nature is complete 
emancipation from all subjection to extraneous agencies; and 
therefore blessedness is freedom (V, 36, schol.). Spinoza 
would unhesitatingly say that it delivers men from the bond- 
age of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Man is thus, in fact, elevated into something more than 
the likeness of a filial relation to God. He is described as 
assimilated to God in language such as can be paralleled only 
in the excesses of the literature of Mysticism. Here again, 
indeed, one is perplexed by expressions which seem to imply an 
Agnosticism that excludes any veritable communion between 
the human spirit and the divine. This perplexity is increased 
by a vacillation of language, in which intellect and will are 
denied to God (I, 17, schol. ; I, 31; I, 32, cor. 2), while the human 
mind is spoken of as part of the infinite intellect of God (II, 11), 
and elsewhere intellect is ascribed to God, though with the 
qualification that it resembles the intellect of man only in name 
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(II, 17, schol.). But such expressions cannot alter the fact 
that the whole drift of Spinoza’s ethical teaching assumes, as 
an essential principle, that man is capable of a real knowledge 
of God, and a real love of God based on that knowledge. This 
intellectual love of God is the radical impulse (conatus), which 
man shares in common with all things, to conserve himself ; it 
is the spontaneous activity in which he posits his freedom from 
all enslaving or destructive agencies; it is the supreme virtue, 
in which alone blessedness can be found (V, 25). Spinoza, 
therefore, may well say in the noble proposition with which 
his great work closes, that “blessedness is not a reward of 
virtue, but virtue itself ; nor do we gain the pleasure of blessed- 
ness because we control our passions, but, on the contrary, we 
gain the power of controlling our passions because we find 


pleasure in this blessedness.” J. Crark Murray. 
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ON THE RELATIONS OF PSYCHOLOGY TO OTHER 
SCIENCES. 


S has been pointed out by Herbert Spencer, the growth 
of scientific knowledge is no exception to the laws of 
evolution. Human sciences, as well as human industries, 
have undergone a continuous differentiation. To the mind 
of primitive man the shock of an electric discharge and the 
ravages of cerebral disease were alike manifestations of spirit- 
istic volition. Even when the hypethesis of animism had for 
centuries been abandoned by philosophic observers, Lucretius 
sought in one work to expound the theory of all known phe- 
nomena.! But in recent years the increase of knowledge has 
brought with it a host of ‘ologies,’ the specialist in any one 
of which is often quite ignorant of all others. 

Nowhere has this differentiation of the sciences been shown 
more clearly than in psycho-physical problems. The work now 
done in psychological laboratories was begun by physicists 
and physiologists. A physicist made the first known measure- 
ment of the least noticeable difference of light,? and an as- 
tronomer discovered the personal equation.? 

When the laboratory at Leipzig was founded, the ground was 
broken for the separation of psychological problems from those 
purely physical and physiological. Apparently not feeling sure 
of his position, Wundt called the new science ‘ physiological 
psychology,’ and devoted the first volume, in which its exposi- 
tion was undertaken, principally to physiological questions. But 
though at first an unwelcome appendage to physiology and 
physics, the new psychology has now asserted her right to recog- 
nition as a science separate and distinct from other sciences, and 
that too at times with such vigor as to disclaim all relationship 
to them. Thus Professor Titchener objects to the use in psy- 

1 De Rerum Natura. 


2 J. H. Lambert, Photometria, 1760. 
§ According to Wundt, Bessel (PAysiolog. Psychologie, 4. Aufi., Bd. II, p. 320). 
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chology of anthropometric methods,! and Professor Fullerton 
pleads for the complete separation of psychologyand physiology .? 

It would, however, be misleading to consider the relations 
of the sciences only from this point of view. The progress 
of science is marked not only by increasing specialization, but 
also by a corresponding unification. 

Physiology is largely dependent on physics for the laws of 
arterial pressure and electrotonus; and secretion and meta- 
bolism are on their face complex chemical processes. Optics, 
acoustics, and the other branches of physics were in Newton's 
time quite independent of one another; they are now united 
in the endeavor to explain all phenomena as transformations 
of energy. Chemical reactions can no longer be considered 
merely transformations of matter, for the principle of conser- 
vation of energy has been applied to atomic combinations as 
well as to molar and molecular phenomena. A few years ago 
botany, zodlogy, and physiology had little in common ; they 
are now taught as branches of biology. 

In psychology, perhaps, more than in any other science, 
this unifying tendency is manifest. In spite of the increasing 
recognition of the new science, psychological literature bristles 
with technical terms of physics and physiology. If we survey 
the problems now under investigation, we shall find that even 
when the aims and methods of psychological research are sui 
generis, the theoretical interpretation of its results is often in 
terms of the biological sciences. When psychological meth- 
ods are inadequate, the student of mind is often driven to 
biology for the explanation of mental phenomena. The study 
of the range and quality of sensations leads inevitably to the 
physics and physiology of nerve stimulation; fatigue is a 
function of consciousness, but it is also a function of muscle 
and nerve ; space perception may be due to psychic synthesis, 
but such synthesis would be impossible without sensory data, 
and these data depend upon the motor mechanism of the eye ; 
association can no longer be considered an ultimate psychic 


1 Titchener, PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, March, 1893. 
2 Fullerton, Psychological Review, January, 1896. 
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function, now that pathology has demonstrated its neural 
basis ; attention is either another ultimate activity of mind, 
or else an associative reflex phenomenon ; volition and move- 
ment cannot be separated from the automatism of all living 
matter ; psychogenesis can now be studied only from the bio- 
logical standpoint ; mental diseases are no longer explained 
on the purely psychological theory of obsession ; the super- 
stitions of the illiterate can be interpreted only by anthropo- 
logical methods ; and even those that adopt the psychological 
theory of suggestion to explain hypnotic phenomena, feel called 
upon to deduce their theory from physiological principles.? 

The laws of mental phenomena thus seem to be so en- 
tangled with those of living matter, that it would seem impos- 
sible to say where one science ends, and the other begins. 
But does the converse relation hold? Is physiology similarly 
dependent on psychology? Let us consider the history of 
the science. In its early development physiology was as 
independent of physics and chemistry as psychology was 
independent of physiology. But since the application to vital 
phenomena of the principle of conservation of energy and the 
successful preparation by synthesis of organic compounds, a 
knowledge of physics and chemistry has been essential to the 
physiologist. It is yet to be seen whether physiology will be 
equally indebted to mental science ; but, inasmuch as mental 
phenomena accompany human life as certainly as do chemico- 
physical phenomena, we may infer that they also may be found 
to be necessary links in the physiological chain of causation. 
But apart from the question of the ultimate relation of mind 
and body, the physiologist has been, and is now, dependent 
upon psychology for one important method of investigation ; 
for but a small part of what little is known of the functions 
of the brain and sense organs is got without the use of intro- 
spective methods.? 

Thus, in the present ignorance of cerebral processes, the 
physiologist is by his use of psychological methods forced to 


1 Cf. Lehmann, Die Hypnose. 
2 Cf. Fullerton, of. cit., for an analysis of Foster’s Physiology from this point 
of view. 
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become also a psychologist; for the facts he has to observe are 
psychical facts. As we know nothing of the ultimate relations 
of mind and body, the only resource left the philosophical 
investigator is the observation of the phenomena of organic 
life in their totality. Since conscious processes are inseparable 


from human life, the physiologist cannot but consider these 


processes as parts of a connected whole. He has no right to 
assume that any one group of organic phenomena has no 
connection with other organic phenomena. 

I even see no good reason why conscious phenomena should 
not be admitted provisionally as causes and effects of bodily 
processes. If a sensation follows the excitation of a nerve, or 
if a muscular contraction follows a volition, the state of con- 
sciousness may be assumed to be part of the causal chain. It 
matters not whether there are other unknown links in the 
chain. The states of consciousness, being in whole or in part 
antecedents or consequents of physiological processes, must be 
considered in a comprehensive view of such phenomena. It 
may be argued that the concept of cause and effect cannot be 
applied in this way. But since the time of Hume, science has 
had no right to speak of cause and effect with ontological 
implications. To deny to the physiologist the right to intro- 
duce sensations and volitions into his causal series, would be to 
deny to the psychologist the right to assume material processes 
as causes of sensation ; yet this he is obliged to do, since we 
know nothing of a mental counterpart of the stimulus. The 
mental counterpart may exist, but experience gives us no clue 
of its existence. Consequently science, being the systematiza- 
tion of experience, must neglect it until there is other than 
a metaphysical reason for admitting it in the causal series. 
Even the advocates of parallelism assume the physical causa- 
tion of sensation implicitly, if not explicitly. Fechner holds 
that all matter has a psychical substratum, but speaks of the 
“bodily causes of sensations.”! Wundt,? Bain,’ and others use 


1 Fechner, Elemente der Psycho-Physik, 2. Aufl., Bd. I, p. 18. 
2 Wundt, of. cit., vol. 1, p. 334- 
3 Bain, The Senses and the Intellect, 4th ed., p. 101. 
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similar expressions. Kiilpe distinguishes between the cause of 
a physiological process and the condition of a psychical process, 
but admits that the physiological concept of cause includes the 
psychological concept of condition.! H6ffding, it is true, crit:- 
cises the doctrine of physical causation of psychic states, but 
fails to tell us what mental processes take the place of the physi- 
cal stimulus. They are, therefore, an unknown hypothetical 
factor. But that is to give them up for purposes of scientific 
explanation. 

I have spoken especially of physiology, but we may easily 
extend our conclusions to the other biological sciences. Physi- 
ology, the science of function, and morphology, the science of 
structure, are but parts of a connected whole. The structures 
of plants and animals have been determined by evolution, and 
the process of evolution is a physiological process. It may 
seem absurd to conclude that psychology and anatomy overlap, 
but the Lamarckian theory assumes consciousness as a determin- 
ing cause. As mental phenomena undoubtedly occur in the lower 
animals and are clearly related to those of man, the zodlogist 
cannot avoid trespassing on psychological ground. Even bot- 
any cannot be wholly separated from mental science, for who 
can draw the line between plant and animal? Protoplasm was 
discovered in vegetable cells, and botanists are acquainted with 
many cases of instinct in plants. 

That the methods of psychology are often those of anthro- 
pology, and conversely, is well known. If the psychologist 
would know the phenomena of mind, he cannot content himself 
with observing simply those of his own individual mind. That 
great errors and misunderstandings may arise from the failure 
to use the anthropological method is known to all who are 
acquainted with the fact of individual differences in mental 
imagery. Yet the first exact examination of this fact was 
made by an anthropologist.2 It has even been claimed that 
great systems of epistemology owe their character to these 
individual peculiarities.* Anthropometric methods are not 

1 Kiilpe, Psychologie, p. 81. 


2 Hiffding, Outlines of Psychology, English translation, p. 65. 
8Galton. * Fraser, American Journal of Psychology, IV, p. 2. 
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always as exact as those of a psychological laboratory; but 
these methods are the only ones by which a vast range of 
psychological problems may be investigated. One crying need 
of the psychology of to-day is a more definite knowledge of 
individual constants and their relations. 

Even in the present embryonic stage of the development of 
psychology, it has many points of contact with the inorganic 
sciences. In his study of sensation the psychologist has to call 
upon the physicist, for the relations of stimulus and sensation 
can be understood only when we know what the stimulus is. 
It is to physical science that we owe the demonstration to a 
high degree of probability of that stupendous truth that sensa- 
tions and their stimuli are qualitatively different, and that there 
exists a whole series of physical phenomena that have no coun- 
terpart in consciousness.! 

That the physicist is in his turn forced to become psychol- 
ogist is shown by his discussion of color theories, after images, 
contrast, and space perception.2, Though starting with the 
assumption of common-sense realism, the physicist is forced to 
conclude that the assumed correspondence of sensation to stim- 
ulus is illusory. As his aim is knowledge of objective phenom- 
ena, he cannot but consider the relation of such phenomena to 
his perceptions. The investigation of such relations is a physi- 
cal as well as a psychological problem. The physicist studies 
the effects of certain physical phenomena, whereas the psychol- 
ogist has for his problem the physical causes of these psychic 
effects. Thus, psychology and physics unite in psycho-physics. 

The debt of physics to mental science may even be greater. 
The more physical science has reduced objective phenomena to 
transformations of matter and energy, the greater the difficulties 
in the mechanical interpretation of nature. All such phenom- 
ena were once ascribed to matter and its properties, but now 
we are told that exergy is an objective reality, and, like matter, 
indestructible. Energy is transmitted through the ether, a 

1 I refer, of course, to different forms of ether waves, actinic and electromagnetic. 
The Réntgen rays might here be included. 


2 Cf Ganot’s Physics, pp. 605 et seg.; Barker’s Physics, pp. 472-6. 
8 Cf. Stallo, Zhe Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, 1885. 
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second immaterial reality. As electricity is not energy, but is 
indestructible, it is considered a third immaterial reality.’ 
Matter is reduced to atoms, but these atoms are such stumbling- 
blocks that some would deny their existence altogether,? and 
others consider them to be vortex rings of ether.* But this 
ether, on which science lays so heavy a burden, has properties 
that seem to be contradictory, and is therefore, it may be 
argued, inconceivable. But if the objective universe should 
prove unintelligible on the mechanical theory, it is not improb- 
able that physical science may have to abandon its time-honored 
realism and assume mind as the final reality. That such a sup- 
position has some basis of fact is shown by the attitude of such 
mén as Balfour Stewart,* Tait, and Lodge.’ According to the 
reports of the Society for Psychical Research, we may have to 
admit the existence of phenomena subject to laws apparently 
contradictory of the axioms of mechanics, and determined by 
conscious processes.® 

We have seen that psychology and her sister sciences are 
often greatly indebted to one another for results as well as for 
methods. But is this integration of the sciences limited to an 
assimilation of methods and results? At first sight it would 
seem that the differentiation of problems has increased in pro- 
portion to this assimilation of methods and results. In physics, 
for example, the problems seem quite distinct from those of 
other sciences, since the physicist, as physicist, studies only 
transformations of energy. But if mental processes should be 
found to be conditions of physical phenomena, the explanation 
of such phenomena would be psychological as well as physical. 

In biological science we find many problems that are identical 
with problems of psychology. The nature and origin of instinct, 
mental evolution, and heredity are obviously psychological 

1 This appears to be the most recent view. Cf Barker, Physics, p. 538. 

? Ostwald, quoted by Remsen, Sesence, III, p. 59. 

8 Sir William Thomson. See Clerk Maxwell, Article “ Atom,” Zucycl. Brit. 


* Stewart and Tait, Ze Unseen Universe, London, 1895. 

5 See Lodge and Richet in Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, March 
and April, 1895. 

®* Cf Myers, “The Experiences of W. Stanton Moses,” Proceedings of the 
S. P. pt. XXV, vol. IX, and pt. XX VII, vol. XI. 
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problems. They are, however, but parts of a larger whole, but 
special cases of more general problems that belong to biology. 
Again, the relations of mind and body are problems of psychol- 
ogy, but they are also problems of physiology and pathology. 
This is evident if the conclusions be admitted as to the right 
of the physiologist to consider conscious processes as causally 
related to other activities of living matter. That the problems 
of psychology and pathology are sometimes identical, is known 
to all who are interested in what is called ‘abnormal psychology,’ 
but which is after all but a branch of pathology. The mental 
phenomena of disease and degeneration are but parts of the 
psychic totality, which it is the business of psychology as the 
science of mind to systematize and explain. Moreover, what is 
termed the ‘normal mind’ is but an ideal of popular psychology. 
The weaknesses and eccentricities of the normal man are quali- 
tatively akin to the morbid feelings and impulses of mania, and 
the delusions of paranoia. Alienists cannot draw the line 
between sanity and insanity ; much less can psychologists draw 
the line between the normal and the abnormal. But if we can- 
not distinguish between the normal and the abnormal, we cer- 
tainly cannot differentiate the problems of ‘normal’ and ‘ab- 
normal’ psychology. 

That the problems of anthropology and those of psychology 
are often the same, may also be shown. Many of the most 
common mental phenomena, from the feelings and beliefs of 
civilized man to the play activities of the civilized child, can be 
interpreted only as survivals from prehistoric ages. The expla- 
nation of such or any other mental phenomena is of course a 
problem of psychology ; but it is also a problem of anthropol- 
ogy, since that science has to do with all activities of man as a 
member of the human race. Language and religion, social 
customs and ethical ideals, — all had their being only by virtue 
of psychological laws. Their explanation is therefore a psy- 
chological problem. That this problem also comes within the 
province of anthropology is shown by the space given to it in 
treatises on the science. In fact, comparative psychology might 
well be called ‘ psychological anthropology.’ 
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I have now discussed the relations of psychology and other 
sciences from the historical or a posteriori point of view. We 
have found that their problems as well as their methods are 
often the same. We turn now to a brief @ priori examination 
of the question. As the relations of mental and physical phe- 
nomena are included in those of mind and body, I shall only 
discuss the theories of these relations. But first I shall endeavor 
to show that these relations must be considered in all branches 
of theoretical psychology. 

The purpose of psychological investigation may be considered 
to be the knowledge, first, of the qualities or attributes of 
mental phenomena ; secondly, of the relations of such phenom- 
ena to one another ; and thirdly, of their relations to conditions 
which are apparently not mental. The method of investigating 
the first of these groups of problems is primarily introspection. 
Such knowledge may be quite independent of the objective 
world. But knowledge of individual facts, uncoérdinated and 
unrelated, is not science. Only by understanding the relations 
of phenomena can we make those predictions of phenomena 
which should form the ideal aim of science. The investigation 
of such relations leads, it may be shown, to the relations of 
mind and body. For, when the psychologist fails to find in any 
purely mental law the explanation of any phenomenon, he is 
justified in looking for an explanation in the properties of living 
matter. The other relations of mental phenomena are either to 
the body or to the environment. The relations to the environ- 
ment cannot be interpreted apart from bodily processes. Thus 
psycho-physics leads to psycho-physiology. In all branches, 
therefore, of theoretical psychology we may be confronted by 
the problems of mind and body. 

According to the theory of parallelism, as generally under- 
stood, mental phenomena form an independent series superim- 
posed upon a purely mechanical series. Even onthe assumption 
that the activities of the body may be explained on mechanical 
principles, it is doubtful if psychology and other sciences could 
remain independent. If there be complete parallelism, the 
relations of the series would require investigation. But who, 
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if not the psychologist, should investigate these relations? As 
science is but classified knowledge, the knowledge of these 
relations must come under the scope of some science. No one, 
1} I think, would hesitate to call Fechner’s law a psychological 

law, or deny that it has a place in a text-book of mental 

| science. Yet, as formulated by Fechner, the law gives the 

relation of these very physical and psychical series. Then, too, 
if there be complete parallelism, this parallelism must extend 
into the inorganic world. If so, it is probable that the two series 
are, as Spinoza believed, but modes of one and the same reality. 
In fact, on the theory of parallelism it is difficult to hold to any 
dualistic ontology. If the ultimate reality is mind, it is quite 
possible that the physicist will some day look to psychology for 
the solution of problems that his science fails to give. For 
physical and biological science would then be, theoretically at 
least, branches of psychology. If, on the other hand, the final 
| reality be matter, or other non-mental substance, it is clear that 
| psychological laws are not ultimate, but would have to be 
) deduced from physical laws. In that case, psychology and all 
the biological sciences would be subordinated to physics and 
| chemistry. The differentiation of the sciences would be a 
| _ differentiation for convenience, not a logical necessity. 
; It is generally assumed in speaking of parallelism that all 
physiological processes are mechanical, but of this we have no 
proof. The most recent biological theories do not favor a 
) mechanical interpretation of life. Even if consciousness be 
. | epiphenomenal, it is quite possible that the complete explana- 
! tion of vital phenomena will include other than mechanical 
i causes. We may therefore assume, as one form of the autom- 
aton theory, that parallel series of mental and material phe- 
nomena occur only in organic matter. Such parallelism may 
hold for all activities of organic matter, or only for certain ones 
of these activities. If the parallelism hold for all terms of the 
two series, the conditions would be the same as those just dis- 
cussed ; the relations of the series would require investigation 
; and these relations would be both psychological and biological. 
| Hence psychology and biology would have the same problems. 
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If the parallelism be incomplete, the psychologist and physiol- 
ogist will seek to know at what point the mental series begins 
and at what point it ends. Such knowledge would, however, 
only open up the question why the mental series began or 
ended at one point rather than at another, —a question both 
physiological and psychological. 

On the Cartesian theory we may assume matter and con- 
sciousness to be causally related, or matter and mind, conscious 
and unconscious. In either case psychology and the biological 
sciences would overlap. We may even admit that the field 
could be divided up so that the biologist and the psychologist 
should each investigate his own series, the material or the 
mental. But what of the point where they meet? The inves- 
tigation of this borderland would be physical, biological, and 
psychological. But there may be in organic phenomena no 
independent mechanical series ; all cellular activity may be 
intelligible only from the subjective standpoint. In this case 
the provinces of psychology and biology would be logically 
undistinguishable. 

From this examination of the hypothetical relations of mind 
and body we conclude, then, that we cannot, by assuming any one 
of these hypotheses, define the province of psychology as distinct 
from those of other sciences. To attempt any arbitrary division 
of the ground that is properly psychological and that which is 
not, would from this point of view be absurd. Obviously, just 
how far the domain of psychology extends into that of biology 
and other sciences, depends upon the unknown relations of 
mental and other processes. 

The conclusions to which we are led are largely negative. 
They may, however, be put into positive form : the problems 
of psychology and other sciences may coincide ; the unity of 
all science is not simply a unity of methods and results. The 
extent of this unity cannot, however, be determined except by 
experience. A priori reasoning leads to different results, 
according as we make different ontological assumptions. 

But, it may be said, are not these conclusions at variance 
with our generalization as to the progressive differentiation of 
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science? This differentiation will continue if Spencer’s formula 
of evolution is even an approximation to the truth. But the 
differentiation will, I hold, be a differentiation with reference 
to particular objects of cognition, rather than to the subjective 
classification of our cognitions, or to the methods which we 
employ. We will, perhaps, have a science of co/or rather than 
three or four sciences that treat of the subject from different 
points of view. The practical advantage, even now, of thus 
examining a phenomenon from every point of view is shown by 
the remarkable discoveries of Helmholtz in sciences before 
considered quite independent.!. Had Helmholtz not been a 
great physicist he would not have been the physiologist and 
psychologist that he was; nor, had he avoided problems 
other than physical, would he have solved the mystery of 
timbre. 

It may be claimed that the common ground of psychology 
and other sciences is in many cases pure philosophy ; that 
the relation of mind and matter, for example, is a problem for 
philosophy, not for science. But no one doubts that we have 
some scientific knowledge of the relations of mind and matter. 
Just how far such problems may be solved we cannot say. 

Then it is open to question whether the sharp Kantian 
distinction between science and philosophy will be sustained. 
Even now, with all his dislike of ‘guesswork,’ the man of 
science cannot steer clear of metaphysical rocks. Thus physics, 
the queen of sciences, has for its foundation-stone a highly 
metaphysical principle. The speculations of modern mathema- 
ticians on the fourth dimension are essentially metaphysical. 
In biology the origin of terrestrial life and the evolution of 
man are wrapped in such mystery that some would invoke 
transcendental causes.2, In mental science space perception, 
association, and other processes are quite entangled with the 
problems of epistemology ; and, if Myers® is right and retro- 


1 An interesting exposition of Helmholtz’ services to psychology is given by 
Stumpf, Archiv /. Geschichte d. Phil., Ba. VIII, Heft 3, 1895. 

2 Wallace, for example. 

8 Myers, Proceedings of the S. P. R., pt. XXIX, vol. XI. 
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cognition and precognition are facts, science may yet have to 
consider the hypothesis of an immanent world-soul. Thus 
objective science has to face the problem of ontology, and sub- 
jective science also that of epistemology. And this is but what 
we might expect. After all, the scientist and philosopher have 
the same object ; both seek truth, though they seek it by 
different paths. 


HAROLD GRIFFING. 
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THE CAUSE AND FUNCTION OF CONSCIENCE. 


T is usual to define Ethics as a ‘teleological’ or as a ‘ norma- 
tive’ science, and doubtless this is sufficiently accurate. 
I suspect, however, that such definitions do not help much to 
clarify anybody’s ideas. For the fact is that we are more 
familiar with moral and immoral actions than we are with the 
end and the norm. Besides, when ethical theories are sur- 
veyed without prejudice, it is evident that pure Ethics has 
attempted to answer the questions, “‘ What constitutes moral- 
ity? What immorality? What non-morality?” while applied 
Ethics has in like manner asked, “ What actions are moral, 
immoral, and non-moral respectively?” Giving an account 
of actual practice, and without begging the question as to 
the relative importance of end and criterion, a definition 
framed on these lines would avoid elucidating by means of the 
more obscure, and would be objective instead of subjective. 
Bearing in mind that explanation is the ultimate aim of every 
science, I therefore propose to define Ethics as the science that 
investigates morality, immorality, and non-morality with a view 
to their definition and explanation. The order is intended to 
indicate that definition is in this field so difficult and liable to 
error that scientific method is requisite, and that explanation 
must needs be a subsequent undertaking. 

Definition is necessarily a circular process which only becomes 
scientific when it proceeds by successive approximations. The 
object being to discover the true connotation of a term, each 
investigator identifies the things denoted by means of his sub- 
jective connotation or intention,! and then, by comparing these 
things, picks out the common properties that constitute the 
‘true’ connotation. The reliability of the result depends upon 
the accuracy of the subjective connotation, the number and 
especially the variety of the examined facts, and the care 
and keenness with which they are compared. When these 

1 Cf. Keynes, Formal Logic, ist ed., § 13. 
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requirements are not adequately complied with, the ‘true’ con- 
notation must in turn be used as a subjective connotation, and 
the process repeated. 

Now ethical investigators are too little aware of the subjec- 
tive connotation with which they set out in their quest for 
definitions. Each investigator’s conscience, as is evident, serves 
as such connotation for him. The conscience of one who 
speaks with authority in matters ethical is a highly artificial 
achievement, the latest approximation reached as the result of 
often-repeated, highly complicated, and far too unmethodical 
investigations of moral facts and opinions passed upon them. 
An authoritative writer is likely, among other things, to have 
investigated moral predicates as they appear in different lan- 
guages, to have acquainted himself with the leading theories, 
to have observed living morality, each with more or less care 
and method. The conscience with which he writes his magnum 
opus is very different from the conscience with which he began 
his investigation or speculation. Moreover, it has grown from 
one into the other, and has passed through many phases. Yet 
at each stage, whether words, facts, or opinions are under con- 
sideration, their pertinence as data of ethics and their value 
as moral phenomena must be determined, and this can be done 
only by the actual conscience of the author at the time. 
Hedonists and evolutionist writers are apt to look upon them- 
selves as exceptions; but not only, as Professor Sidgwick has 
shown in the case of the former, do these two methods get 
what justification they have in the last resort from the intuitions 
of conscience, —the theories in question are also in fact the ripe 
product of their proposers’ consciences, as these latter would 
clearly see, were they not blinded by the ‘ psychologist’s fallacy.’ 
In short, whether particular actions, general principles, or ethi- 
cal theories are under consideration, the question of morality 
must ultimately, from the nature of the case, be decided by some 
conscience. 

This being the case, any elucidation of conscience and its 
deliverances must be valuable for ethics. I am aware that the 
discussion of conscience is unfashionable, and that past discus- 
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sions have been disappointingly sterile. But while these consid- 
erations should make writers modest in estimating their results, 
and critics moderate in their expectations, I maintain that they 
offer no sufficient reason for ceasing from effort. More difficult 
problems have been solved. 
a There are, speaking generally, two modes of attacking the 
| problem of conscience: from without and from within. The 
i difference is one of emphasis, but yet is sufficiently clear. 
Centering the attention on the objects morally assessed, we 
may ask what actions conscience approves! and what actions 
d | it disapproves. More specifically we may ask, what actions 
. either all men, or the majority, or the experts, approve and 
Y disapprove. After the same fashion positive morality may be 
) examined with a view to discovering the effective elements 
| of conscience. Either inquiry may be limited in space and 
| , time to suit convenience, or by reason of necessity. Under 
| the same limitations the objects of moral estimation or positive 
morality may be investigated from the evolutionary point of 
view. These few among many possible investigations after the 
first manner may serve as samples of what is meant. 

On the other hand, conscience may be analyzed and explained 
as a psychic phenomenon. In addition to analysis this involves 
discovering its psychological cause, as well as the part it plays 
among other active functions of its possessor. This inquiry 
is naturally prior, is less difficult, and will, I venture to think, 
throw some light on the authority of conscience, and permit a 
not improbable conjecture as to the direction of its development. 
At all events, wisely or not, this is the inquiry of the present 
article. 

In what precedes, ‘conscience’ is used to denote every 
. approval and disapproval, from the slightest impulse or feeling 
to the most articulate and wide-awake judgment. It may be 
objected that this denotation is too broad, that conscience passes 
judgment on the agent’s actions, and on them only. It cannot 
be denied that both popular and learned usage support this 
narrower meaning. It must also be admitted, however, that 


1 A convenient tautology. 
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both sanction the broader denotation as well. Learned usage, 
to mention that only, as represented by Martineau and, judging 
from reviews, Elsenhans, among others, holds that conscience 
denotes all approvals and disapprovals ; while Wundt and, more 
recently, Mackenzie may be mentioned as declaring for the 
narrower usage. Usage being thus indecisive, choice is open, 
and convenience the highest test. I here employ the broader 
denotation because it is convenient to have one word for all 
moral attitudes. Besides, their generic resemblances are more 
vitally important than any specific differences. 

Confusion will be lessened if the familiar fact is borne in 
mind that conscience may arise either in the form of feeling or 
of judgment, or of both together. It is well to point out 
further that conscience is also active, since it generally either 
encourages or restrains some impulse. As we conscientiously 
feel or judge, so have we an impulse to act or check action. 
Conscience, then, comprises elements falling under intellect, 
feeling, and will, any one or even two of which may be nearly 
if not quite absent. 

In bringing preliminaries to a close, let me suggest that the 
great variety and constant variations of consciences cannot 
safely be forgotten. The fact is familiar, but the artificial sim- 
plification due to ethical theories as well as general unfamiliarity 
with the morality of other classes, races, and ages, lead to its 
neglect. 

Properly considered, this fact points to two things: the 
complexity of conscience, and the complexity of its cause and 
conditions. Conscience cannot be a simple indivisible fact or 
faculty, for the reason that simple facts are identically the 
same where and whenever found. Moreover, the various forms 
which a complex fact assumes can only be explained and under- 
stood when discovery is made of its cause, with the latter’s 
escort of shifting and varying conditions. 
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I. 


The relation of moral judgment, or conscience, as here used, 
to voluntary actions is well known. Only actions, willing and 
willed, are morally judged. Approvals and disapprovals of 
good and bad habits, feelings, perceptions, and even thoughts 
are apparent exceptions, — merely apparent. Only as these are 
conceived, rightly or wrongly, as at the time consented to or 
even encouraged, or as the results of past effort or consent, 
which would not have been achieved or would have been curbed 
by a volition of the opposite kind, — only when thus conceived 
are they morally judged. A conclusive case has often been 
made on this point, and the discussion need not be repeated 
here. Conscience passes judgment on actions and their repre- 
sentatives, and on nothing else. 

Now this important fact has commonly been cast aside in 
unapplied uselessness. Yet, with one proviso to be discussed 
immediately, this fact can be used to elucidate the nature of 
conscience and its charges, and in no small measure to exhibit 
its significance, authority, and unconsciously supreme ideal. 
All this can be done if it can be shown conversely that all 
voluntary actions awaken conscience in one or more of its 
three forms. For in that case voluntary action is the psycho- 
logical cause of conscience. Now this position can, I think, be 
made out, although, as far as I am aware, no attempt of the 
kind has yet been made by psychology or ethics. Ethical 
writers, to be sure, discuss whether all voluntary action should 
be morally judged, and tend to answer affirmatively, but that is 
a distinct question. 

It must be immediately admitted that voluntary actions — or 
let me say actions simply, since all true actions are voluntary 
—are not, as objective facts, all morally judged. Many are 
scarcely noticed ; many others are not apprehended by the 
onlooker or even realized by the agent as voluntary ; while, on 
the other hand, the intentions of many actions are miscon- 
ceived, and many involuntary procedures are misapprehended 
as actions. Accordingly, when I suggest that all actions are 
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morally judged, I would be understood to speak of actions of 
one’s own or of others apprehended as such. And this, I take 
it, can be shown to be at least normally the case. 

Although the sense of agency, characterized by consciousness 
of effort or consent (not necessarily as such), is a sufficient mark 
of apprehended action, it will be best to take up the plainer 
cases of deliberation. That some of these awaken conscience 
and some do not, and which do each, is instructive. For in 
intellectual and aesthetic deliberation conscience is not aroused, 
and in all genuine instances of these it is that we are most 
carried away by the subject-matter, that we have least sense of 
agency. One can engage in intellectual work, considering and 
deciding complex problems, with practically no interruption for 
one or even several days, and yet have no moment of con- 
science. But once become aware that one has done this, or has 
done nothing else, and conscience at once appears, at least as 
feeling. And the same thing occurs if we ask beforehand 
whether we will act this way for the next week. To shift from 
intellectual or aesthetic deliberation into a moral attitude, it 
is only necessary to realize that we are in fact at the time 
acting. 

Finer distinctions are called for in the case of prudential 
deliberations, for there apparently the question is what to do. 
But it is not sophistical to say that we know what we are going 
to do, namely, to follow our interest or preference. Will is 
not deliberated upon. The outer aspect of the action, not its 
inner core, is attended to, as can easily be realized if the sense 
of agency is aroused by emphasizing the personal pronoun in 
a prudential question. ‘Shall 7 spend my vacation at the 
seaside or in Europe?” becomes a moral question.? 

I shall cite no further evidence, as the theory can best be 
tested in its applications, the pointing out of which is the busi- 
ness of the rest of this paper, and by its success in meeting 
objections raised by others. Besides, the whole course of ethi- 
cal theory makes it sufficiently probable for a working hypoth- 
esis, to which further refinements may be made later. Assum- 


1 Some prudential deliberations are undertaken conscientiously. 
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ing that apprehended action is at least the normal stimulus of 
conscience, I shall proceed to apply the theory. 


II. 


The view that conscience has apprehended action as its 
psychological cause, brings it under the general dynamic law 
that every event must have an effect, and also, more specifi- 
cally, under the corollary, that different events must have dif- 
ferent effects. For clear cases of apprehended actions are dis- 
tinctive psychoses, and accordingly it is to be expected that 
they should stimulate to decidedly peculiar reactions. In fact, 
the active treatment of an apprehended action is notably dif- 
ferent from that accorded other psychoses. The same is true 
of their intellectual treatment. The universe of discourse is 
distinct. But probably the moral emotions have been looked 
upon as quite the most mysterious of ethical facts, and, if my 
theory is true, it is only natural that actions so apprehended 
should have a characteristic emotional treatment ; that appro- 
bation, obligation, responsibility, remorse, should differ from 
all other feelings. A// emotions as brute facts are mysterious. 
But once specify their excitants, and emotions become amen- 
able to biological explanation, as the large measure of success 
achieved by Darwin, James, and their followers plainly shows. 
At least we know where to look for explanations. I shall 
return to the subject immediately. 

Further elucidation will be accomplished if the complexity 
of action is remembered. For this entails important differences 
among actions and their shading off gradually into non-actions. 
Taking up the former first, it will be admitted that actions differ 
essentially with their performer. On that basis they fall into 
three groups : the individual’s own actions, those of others, and 
general ways of acting. 

Our doings, neglects, and self-indulgences are entirely unique 
to each of us. Nothing in the whole world is at all comparable 
to them. Now the theory would require our reactions on them 
to be facts quite as distinctive, and this requirement they meet 
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so well that some authors have segregated them from all others 
to constitute a class by themselves, to which they wish the 
unique name ‘conscience’ to be limited. Further, let one’s 
contemplated action be past, and the feeling varies all the way 
from shame and remorse, through more coldly intellectual forms, 
to proud self-satisfaction ; let it be present or future, and respon- 
sibility, obligation, and other moral feelings appear more or less 
distinctly. All these emotions are no more impossible — and 
no less difficult — to explain than fear, anger, or hate. 

The actions of others awaken in us, besides judgments and 
active tendencies, the moral or quasi-moral feelings of contempt, 
resentment, disapproval, regret, or even responsibility and their 
opposites; but never, as merely such, remorse or obligation. 
Also, in spite of weighty authority to the contrary, I venture 
to hold that general ways of acting awaken moral judgment.! 
The pronouncement of the Hebrew lawgiver, ‘Thou shalt not 
take the name of the Lord thy God in vain,’ and all genuine 
and earnest announcements, or even apprehensions, of moral 
ways of not acting or acting, are undoubtedly conscientious. 
Some announcements of moral law merely state quite intel- 
lectually the conclusion of a practical syllogism. 

The fact that apprehended action is highly complex, and the 
consequent facts that some or all of its elements may fade away 
insensibly, even to the point of disappearance into subconscious- 
ness or further, and that foreign elements admitted into the 
psychosis may wax to the extent of practically overshadowing 
and obliterating components essential to its apprehension as 
action, yield a ready explanation of the difficulties that have 
been experienced in separating conscience in denotation from 
non-conscience, and in tracing the growth of the former out of 
the latter. As long as conscience is conceived to be a sharply 
defined group of facts, we must hold that it, like wisdom, was 
born full-fledged. But if its cause shades off imperceptibly 
into other forms, it, too, must do the same. The old concep- 
tion, then, that puts an impossible logical barrier between con- 
science and non-conscience is not accurate and scientific, but 


1 Weighty authority is of course also on the side here taken. 
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the very opposite. For, to distinguish with feigned accuracy 
vaguely bounded groups of facts, is to be inaccurate. If, then, 
! ' the theory here defended is tenable, conscience is a growth out 
i of the non-moral, a growth so gradual, at least in race history, 
that it will be impossible to draw a sharp line separating its 
absence from its presence. 

The wide variability, already mentioned as characteristic of 
conscience, likewise finds a ready explanation from the point 
of view under discussion. For the presence of conscience, and 
its form when present, will depend on the apprehension, and 
) the mode of apprehending actions. Now what actions shall be 
| apprehended, and what elements of these shall be emphasized, 

is a question of interests, of habits of attention; and these differ 

widely from race to race, and from individual to individual, and, 

moreover, vary in each from time to time. Conscience, then, 
’ must show concomitant variations. At times it is sensitive, 
ie, at others callous; now one aspect of an action is attended 
to, and it is approved ; again another, and disapprobation is 
aroused. Analogously, in intellectual moods and persons, moral 
judgment appears, while in the impulsive it is responsive moral 
. action that is aroused. Neglects, errors, and perversions of con- 
; science can be explained by inattention to this or that kind of 
) action, and by misapprehension of actions and misemphasis of 
their elements. For instance, animistic beliefs found in the 
early history of the race, and in children among us even now, 
are responsible for inept conscientious judgments; quite analo- 
) gously, the attribution of bad motives when they do not exist, 
| leads to many unjust condemnations passed with entire honesty; 
and over-scrutiny of one’s own actions as such, to the neglect 
of their consequences and broader bearings generally, often 
results in a morbid conscientiousness that may land the victim 
in the madhouse. 


III. 


A chief merit of the theory here advocated is that it points 
out the facts to be observed in order to an understanding of 
the history of conscience. This history in detail can of course 
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be pieced together only after many long series of investiga- 
tions. Its outline, however, can be reached deductively, and 
besides will serve to suggest relatively independent fields for 
investigation. 

There are two chief and relatively independent means for 
securing a species’ survival, great fertility and fine adjustment 
to its environment, —the first quantitative, the second qualitative. 
If the quantity of offspring be only sufficient, the greatest pos- 
sible array of hostile chances cannot but allow a certain number 
to reproduce copiously in turn. Such a state of things does 
not concern us here. Where the second means is employed, a 
species’ survival depends upon all sorts of active commerce 
with its environment, and also upon an even greater variety of 
abstinences. Now, in the lower species, possibly in all sub- 
human species, survival is accomplished without the aid of 
volition. With man, if no sooner, voluntary action appears, and 
with it dangers as great as its possibilities. 

A higher organism, being more complex and having more 
needs, is more vulnerable at the hands of its environment. 
Otherwise put, more elements of its environment are hostile 
to a highly organized being. And for this reason, and for others 
that will readily suggest themselves, this more imposing hostile 
array must be met with a more united front by the much threat- 
ened species, if it is to survive. Each individual is largely 
dependent on others, and individuals must be more or less 
sacrificed at frequent intervals in the interest of the group. 
Among animals such self-sacrifice (never consciously such, of 
course) is frequent, and is there provided for wholly by instinct, 
a fatally sure method! A large minority, if not more, of the 
instincts of the higher animals see to it that sooner or later 
many individuals shall forego much, and suffer pain and death, 
that the race may live. 

But man, who has inherited from these most of his nature 
and needs, has eaten of the forbidden fruit. Animals do not 
foresee the pleasure and pain they instinctively neglect and 
bring upon themselves, and their ignorance keeps them gener- 
ous. But men do foresee these things in many cases, and their 
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apprehension arouses counter reactions, at times strong enough 
to down the race-preserving instincts, at others to precipitate 
states of deliberation whose issue is very doubtful. From all 
this it is safe to conclude that with the appearance of action 
with foresight — for present purposes a sufficient description of 
voluntary action — the hard-won body of instincts that make 
for the preservation of the highest species are put in jeopardy. 
Nay, more, as foresight increases to the point of full realization 
of theretofore unforeseen pleasant and painful consequences, 
the instincts mentioned are bound, ¢f other conditions remain 
constant, to be subdued one by one and rendered inoperative by 
crescent volition. As long as foresight is limited and infre- 
quent, the race can be preserved by blind instincts that sacrifice 
the individual; with growing foresight that device becomes less 
and less effective. 

Doubtless it would be found, were the facts obtained, that 
certain races in which other conditions did remain practically 
constant, became extinct because of the suppression by unop- 
posed volition of essential instincts. When this did not occur, 
Nature must have availed herself of one or both of the two pos- 
sible resources: either the attraction of pleasure and aversion 
to pain and death must have suffered diminution, or else some 
counter-check on voluntary action must have made its appear- 
ance. The first device has certainly been used to a greater or 
less degree ; for instance, some savage tribes to-day show a 
greater natural stoicism than even the highest brutes. But the 
device is of limited applicabiJity; pleasure and pain cannot be 
greatly diminished, since they only can be relied on to encour- 
age actions and enforce abstinences alike indispensable to indi- 
vidual survival. Besides, their diminished influence is practically 
always in part, and generally in the main, due to the counter- 
check suggested. 

Now, if the theory advanced is sound, our name for the 
entire body of counter-checks on apprehended voluntary action 
is ‘conscience.’ Foresight has certainly done much to maintain 
and refine useful tendencies, where group and individual inter- 
ests coincide ; but prudence, when unaided, is dangerously hos- 
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tile to mainly social instincts, and conscience is left over as the 
sole great force that has repelled the onslaught of volition when 
hostile, and has made for the persistence—and also, because of 
its intellectual element, for the improvement —of the social 
instincts and habits. Of its service in improving conditions, 
a word later, under IV. 

It is of course improper to argue from the existence of this 
counter-check to its usefulness and adequacy in all cases. We 
note the weakness and blunders of conscience in countless 
cases, and the life history of races now extinct offers many 
times as many. So much, however, is surely to be admitted : 
that the race must perish if volition be not in large measure 
restrained from repressing self-forgetful and _ self-sacrificing 
instincts, and that conscience is the one counter-force available 
to hold within safe limits this too radical and rationalistic icon- 
oclasm of volition.! Moreover, if Clifford is right, as I believe 
he is substantially, in denominating conscience the voice of his 
tribe within the individual man, there is a rare aptness in devis- 
ing just this instrument to take the place of the race preserva- 
tive instincts which are so easily circumvented? 

I do not of course wish to assert that the instincts mentioned 
have entirely disappeared. On the contrary, a strong body of 
such family, political, and religious instincts still remain to assist 
conscience. It is plain to thoughtful men, however, that the 
present century has seen the rise of many causes which are 
seriously weakening these instincts, even to the danger-point. 
As education increases, the fundamental family instinct may be 
observed to wane, especially among women; and at times and 


1 These considerations offer at once obvious support and also criticism to the 
impressive central thesis of Mr. Kidd’s Social Evolution, that man’s private inter- 
ests are anti-social, and that it is the religious sanctions that have prevented his 
serving them exclusively. But Mr. Kidd forgets among other things that man 
now has a conscience, and that his morality is an actual and strong private interest 
involving much else, and that religion, the greatest maybe, is not the only deep- 
seated moral force available. 

2It seems highly probable that conscience has developed out of the very 
instincts whose task it takes up, at least in some instances. I doubt, however, 
whether shame can bear as much of the burden of explanation as is commonly 
laid upon it ; more evidence is needed here. 
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places it seems as if spontaneous obedience, and what may be 
termed respect for experts, were on the point of extinction. 
Fortunately the serious-minded are awakening to the fact and 
are urging remedial measures. It is seen that our educational 
system, at home and at school, is too exclusively intellectual, 
If the churches of to-day are institutions ill adapted for supple- 
menting these agencies, they must be transformed, or some 
other institution must be established as the organ of morality. 
Conscience must no longer be starved. Morality is entirely as 
indispensable as knowledge, and to neither is there a royal road. 

As has been already indicated, conscience, in no man perfect, 
is at first a very clumsy instrument. But, fortunately, Nature has 
her own effective way of putting such instruments through the 
fire, and welding them into some sort of serviceable shape. In 
man many valuable traits present in animals have been neglected, 
and voluntary action becomes, if not his only, at least his most 
important resource for insuring survival. Any serious mal- 
adjustment on its part to man’s environment will lead to speedy 
disaster. Consciences accordingly which discourage, or indeed 
which do not encourage beneficial actions, and which do net 
discourage or encourage injurious actions, will in the long run 
select themselves out of existence by contributing to the extinc- 
tion of those possessing them. This has certainly been the 
fate of many.! Others, for a time well adjusted, have been 
unteachable and have succumbed before new conditions. Still 
others, owing to a favorable environment, to fortunate fortui- 
tous variations, or to a happy balance of conservatism and lib- 
eralism, one or all have survived up to the present. Such may 
be assumed, aside from recent rapid change of conditions, to be 
measurably contributory to survival. 

It is but a step from general considerations to less general con- 
siderations. For instance, not only must the useful conscience 

1 Considerations which cannot be here discussed would make it plain that such 
consciences are not necessarily bad; rather, that some are among the noblest, the 
monastic, for instance. The lease of life enjoyed by a conscience does not 
sufficiently determine its rank. The reach and importance of its achievements 


are more weighty considerations. Much the same standard applies to class and 
to individual consciences in this respect. 
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progressively adapt itself to conditions in general, but especially 
it must determine its own range, and assess nicely actions that 
improve its species as well as those that directly insure the lat- 
ter’s survival. That not all actions in self or others are best 
when apprehended as actions, and accordingly judged, is plain. 
Which need be and which should not be morally appraised, is 
not an easy question in detail, nor yet an unimportant one. A 
too broad conscience is more rare than a too narrow one, though 
both are to be found. It is of course only gradually, and in 
the main unreflectively, that conscience has found and kept a 
useful range, divergences therefrom, when too great, leading to 
adverse selection.! 

Quite analogously, actions in the departments of art, science, 
religion, as well as of morality itself, do and must appropriately 
awaken conscience. If these do not directly make for survival, 
they achieve something more important : they accumulate a 
capital of resources and capacities potent above all else in fur- 
thering race-preservation. At least they can do so, and the 
conscience that survives tends to assist them to accomplish 
this. In many other ways besides those indicated, conscience 
has been gradually moulded out of less into more useful shape. 

In several respects, on the other hand, conscience is well fitted 
for its 7é/e, For conscience as active and emotional is conserva- 
tive; as rational it is progressive. Plainly the characteristics 
indicated are in general those indispensable to a counter-check 
on voluntary action. Some of the conditions in which races 
find themselves are practically permanent, and the abstinences 
and actions best adjusted to these, once acquired, must be 
firmly maintained. The corresponding prohibitive and enjoining 
elements of conscience must in the majority at least be put out 
of the way of harm in the form of inherited instincts, and races 
that have survived, for that very reason, display such under 
investigation. Other conditions, while not permanent, have 
existed for many generations, and successful races owe their 


1 This fact, that the range of conscience is itself a phenomenon on which nat- 
ural selection (as well as other forces mentioned under IV) acts, renders relatively 
unimportant the question as to whether a// apprehended actions arouse conscience. 
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success in large measure to the establishment of traditional 
moral attitudes towards the reactions directed upon these con- 
ditions, attitudes which education impresses upon rising gener- 
ations in the form of moral habits. Finally, the residual lot 
of conditions — some of them by no means neglectable — are 
shifting quickly, and call for a flexibly sensitive and yet judi- 
ciously poised element in conscience that will respond to novel 
variations. Conscience surely contains reactions falling under 
each of the three headings. Moreover, under each —as inher- 
ited, as habitual, and as adjustable — it calls for much investi- 
gation, which in each case might well be relatively independent. 
I hope to offer some facts bearing on the second at no distant 
date. 

The upshot of the matter is this. With foresight and _ voli- 
tion, and without conscience, the human race would only have 
appeared to perish from off the earth, leaving it uncontested to 
the dominion of the brutes. Or, if that be an exaggerated 
statement, so much at least is sure : without conscience any 
human group with sufficient intelligence to rise above savagery 
must needs have fallen apart, and have been disrupted by dis- 
sensions, its isolated individuals disappearing before the united 
attack of their environment. History offers ample confirmation 
of this view: I mention two periods only, characterized by the 
highest intellectual life, by the seriously weakened hold of 
religion and morality, and by race decay and subsequent disso- 
lution, — Greece after the Peloponnesian war, and Rome during 
the Empire. France at the time of the Revolution might be 
added, though the period was shorter, and dissolution has been 
avoided so far. If such results follow from weakened conscience, 
what would its disappearance entail ? 


IV. 


In conclusion, let us consider two more distinctly ethical 
questions. There is a tendency, still widespread, to look upon 
investigations of origin as irrelevant to ethics. Whatever 
morality may have been, say mgny, and however insignificant 
when it first appeared, it now is what it is, and on that 
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depends its authority for us.!_ True enough; but what it 
now is, is most difficult to determine. For the question, if 
it means anything significant, obviously means: What is the 
present function of conscience, what does it stand for? Let 
the mind-stuff of which it consists be what it will, and let it 
feel as sublime as one chooses ; these are subjective facts and 
have little bearing on its objective worth, as the many morbid 
cases amply show. Strictly speaking, the present function of 
conscience can only be discerned after conscientious action has 
taken place and the results are open to observation, that is, in 
the future. Inferences from the past to the future must be 
used, and, though usual, it is quite arbitrary to stop at the 
immediate past in collecting data. Plainly, the more data 
collected, the sounder the judgment. With its complete history 
accessible it would be not only possible to determine the worth, 
and consequently the authority, of conscience, but more specifi- 
cally to estimate the varying value of its varying manifestations 
in different individuals and races, and the relative importance 
of the many reactions of which it consists. Of course, the 
estimate would be made by the present conscience, as is inev- 
itable ; but at least it would be made on the basis of the amplest 
possible historical array of pertinent facts, none being arbitrarily 
excluded. 

In what precedes, I have based on an analysis of conscience 
the barest and scantiest sketch of such a history, confessedly 
in need of amplification, and no doubt of correction. If, how- 
ever, the conclusions reached are substantially sound, conscience 
made possible civilization with all that that implies; and, by 
implication, if conscience weakens, civilization must deteriorate, 
and if it atrophies, civilization must disappear. With full proof 
that the preservation and improvement of civilization is the 
function of conscience, its authority will be firmly established. 

1 Others state the same feeling in this form: do not judge the mature by the 
embryonic with its undeveloped possibilities, but rather the incipient by its fulfil- 
ment where its purpose is patent to the view. But, on consideration, it becomes evi- 
dent that one extreme is as one-sided as the other. A man’s worth is best 


assessed, neither at his cradle nor at his death-bed, but rather after the fullest 
possible review of his entire life. Just so with morality. 
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Finally, some light is thrown by the theory advanced on the 
problem of the morally supreme end.! In so far as men have 
been critically moral each has striven to make his morality 
self-consistent ; and in so far as they have been morally reason- 
able the morality of each has come more and more into har- 
mony with the morality of others. Moreover, Clifford's insight 
that conscience voices the demands of his tribe on the individ- 
ual —reénforced as it has recently been by the results obtained 
by Professors Royce, Baldwin, and others from a study of imi- 
tation — indicates, more specifically, that the interest of the 
‘tribe,’ so far as understood, has been the supreme moral end 
and criterion. Other considerations also support this view. 

Three different factors coéperate to make the conscience of 
descendants different from that of their forebears : spontaneous 
variation, inheritance of acquired characters (probably), and 
changes in moral customs which subject the former to influences 
that did not operate on the latter. Add to this that even those 
elements of conscience and custom that persist unchanged, func- 
tion in a changed environment, and it is plain, if we remember 
further how prominent a mark morality is for natural selection, 
that later generations are rendered more or less fitted to sur- 
vive than earlier ones by these changes in their morality and 
environment. The conscience of a subsequent generation may 
contribute more or less than that of its predecessor to the sur- 
vival of the race. Now it is, of course, a commonplace that by 
punishments varying in degree the higher races succeed in 
accomplishing what all races attempt: they weaken the power 
and influence of those who lower the average of morality too 
seriously, in extreme cases executing the debasing individuals. 
Further, where the machinery of punishment is inefficient, 
races do not prosper, but degenerate, or become extinct ; and 
that, as already indicated, in spite of or even because of highly 


1 The morally supreme end should be clearly distinguished from the actually 
supreme end. In spite of many and persistent attempts, the latter has never been 
defined, and, I believe, cannot be. What all men, or even what one man, invari- 
ably, either consciously or even unconsciously, prefers over everything else, is inca- 
pable of formulation in a consistent conception. Witness the failures of Hedonism 
and Egoism. Preferences are essentially capricious and inconsistent. 
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developed rationality. In short, punishment is the more avail- 
able but more uncertain force; selection the fatally sure one 
that keeps conscience potent for race efficiency. 

With these two forces alone, however, the process is very 
wasteful. After consciences are allowed to grow up rank, as 
the haphazard interplay of heredity and moral environment! 
may determine, certain of them are found to diverge too widely 
from the race type ; and their possessors, many of them in other 
respects highly efficient men, are accordingly variously mis- 
handled and restrained from free exercise of their capacities. 
The loss of the assistance which could be given by such efficient 
but immoral members, as well as the positive injury they do, 
would in many cases be avoided by a community which adopted 
some machinery for moulding the consciences of its members, 
especially during the plastic period of their youth, into service- 
able shape. Communities which have undertaken the moral 
education of the rising generation — and many have in fact done 
so, chiefly under the inspiration of religion — have thereby won 
a great advantage over their competitors. 

But just as the appearance of conscience, a disposition to 
guide action, did not necessarily entail wise guidance, just so 
conscientious supervision and direction of conscience was not 
born wise. Here as there, however, nature is a firmly effective 
educator. Intermittent at first, moral education is also an 
opportunist, hit-or-miss procedure, informed by no one supreme 
principle. But little by little this chaos is reduced to some sem- 
blance of order. Here monotheistic religion plays an imposing 
role. Such a religion almost inevitably lays down a supreme 
moral principle,? and nations so guided have generally in the 
long run a marked advantage over their less fortunate rivals. 
Furthermore, as the different leading nations come to be ruled 
more completely each by its distinctive supreme end, their con- 
flicts grow sharper and more clearly defined. Each system is 


! Used in the widest sense — anything in environment that affects conscience. 

? Witness, “The first and great commandment” [v. Matt. xxii, 33]. Note 
also the place of obedience in the catalogue of virtues of the early Roman 
Church. 

® Consider, however, the overthrow of the Jews by the Romans. 
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put to a more conclusive test, and slight differences are more 
potent for national weal or woe. 

Passing now to the limit, it is evident, is in fact little short 
of a truism, that the greatest advantage would be reaped by 
that nation which firmly and intelligently upheld national vitality 
as its supreme end. The supreme injunction, which would be 
used chiefly in educating, but also in regulating, consciences 
might be expressed thus : As far as possible shape consciences 
so that they will tend to repress actions that lessen national 
vitality and to encourage actions that preserve and increase 
national vitality. (A nation is possessed of vitality, as here 
meant, in proportion as it has such control of natural agencies, 
and is endowed with such capacities, as together constitute a 
permanent fund of resources that make for survival.) ! 

Very high authorities, it may be pointed out, practically agree 
in their accounts of the actual supreme moral end. Moreover, 
the designation here suggested, ‘ preservation and increase of 
national vitality,’ might without violence be used to describe 
their results. Compare, among others, Stephen’s ‘ social health,’ 
Alexander’s ‘social vitality,’? Paulsen’s ‘human welfare,’ 
Wundt’s ‘spiritual efficiency.’ It goes without saying that 
the deliberate testimony of such expert observers that all nor- 
mal consciences are in agreement on this important point, is of 
the greatest weight. If I could accept their conclusion I would 
win strong support for the definition of the moral end here 
advanced ; and, incidentally, verification of that conclusion would 
strengthen the inductions regarding the nature of conscience 
on which it rests, and which constitute the substance of this 
paper. But much the same facts as forbid the substitution of 

1 It may be further suggested that, if the ruling nations ever adopt human efii- 
ciency as the supreme end, they will greatly increase human welfare by using the 
energy, now wasted in mutual contentions, in united and organized exaction of 
tribute from their non-human environment. The moral and intellectual level of 
the masses is probably too low at present to allow any one nation to promote 


human vitality most by consciously accepting it as the supreme end on all occa- 


sions. 

21 cannot make out to my entire satisfaction whether Stephen and Alexander 
declare that consciences do universally hold to this end, or that in consistency they 
shoyld so hold. The former is the question under discussion here. 
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human for social efficiency also forbid the unqualified assertion 
of the latter as the supreme end. Elements of conscience clus- 
ter about institutions, and humanity is too recent an institution 
to have crystallized about it any considerable body of strong 
conscientious reactions. Analogously, the state, while de facto 
supreme now and for a couple of centuries past, is not admitted 
by all to be de jure sovereign. Accordingly, as might be 
expected, many religious consciences, — notably when the con- 
ception of God does not contain the idea of any vital relation 
to the state (or humanity), — family consciences where strong, 
and even friendship consciences, in my judgment offer adverse 
instances which forbid the induction to national vitality as the 
universally accepted supreme end. 

So much, however, I believe can be maintained : that national 
vitality! is accepted with closer approximation, and especially 
with deeper insight, by the more advanced nations, and that its 
increased acceptance and comprehension by any nation is one 
of the factors productive of any substantial national advance. 
Will ethics, on the basis of the facts advanced, sanction the 
inference to national or to human vitality as the supreme 
moral end? Possibly, but only after the presentation of further 
facts and discussions, something which cannot be undertaken 


here. Sipney E. MEzeEs. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


! There are obvious objections to this word. The definition of ‘ vitality’ was 
intended to remove some of these. The capacities there referred to include art, 
culture, science, religion, government, morality itself. I attempt to prevent a simi- 
lar misunderstanding by the italics above. Genuine insight is very much more 
important than blind devotion to the end. Witness Sparta, among numerous 
other instances. The last hundred years has taught the nations that national 
vitality rests upon individual efficiency — 1000 zeros equals zero—and that a 
large measure of freedom is indispensable for the latter. 
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La théorie platonicienne des sciences. Par Elie Halévy. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. xl, 379. 


M. Elie Halévy's Zhéorie platonicienne des sciences deserves some- 
thing more than the conventional phrases in which a thoughtful 
reviewer is compelled to dissimulate his sense of the perfect futility 
of the great mass of recent Platonic literature. It is perhaps the 
most serious contribution to the interpretation of Plato yet produced 
in France. The characteristic weaknesses of French Platonism are 
not lacking. The scholarship is by no means impeccable. The 
treatment is purely dialectical. There is no recognition of the 
secondary ethical and emotional intentions of the phrases inge- 
niously tessellated as mere symbols of abstract ideas. ‘The point of 
view is often Aristotelian rather than Platonic. The writer some- 
times seems to forget that Plotinus, Kant, and Hegel were not con- 
temporaries of Plato. And the plausible symmetry which helps to 
make the book readable is sometimes obtained at the cost of strained 
interpretations. 

But, despite these reservations, the book is the outcome of a gen- 
uine attempt to rethink the entire body of Platonic doctrine from 
an independent, if not absolutely original, point of view. I propose 
here to give a summary of the main argument, calling attention by 
the way to what seem to me some defects of the method, and _ point- 
ing out some anticipations of the thought, which are of interest to 
the reviewer, if not to others. 

M. Halévy’s main thesis is that the Platonic writings fall into two 
strongly marked divisions, the one representing a critical analytic 
effort, the other constructive and dogmatic. The former, to which 
he gives the name ‘ Regressive Dialectic,’ discloses the inconsis- 
tency and inherent self-contradiction of ‘all the concepts of expe- 
rience, and forces us back to the absolute and unrelated being of 
the ideas as the only issue from such contradictions. Its principle 
is self-consistency, or the law of non-contradiction. ‘The constructive 
dialectic, which M. Halévy terms ‘ Progressive,’ proceeds to demon- 
strate the practical necessity, and therefore the relative validity, of 
the concepts that underlie the arts and sciences. It is found chiefly 
in the Republic, Laws, Sophist, Timaeus, and Philebus. Its funda- 
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mental principle is that the sciences are given and we must justify 
them, which in this form is perhaps rather a Kantian than a Platonic 
dictum. 

There is nothing absolutely new in all this. The contrast between 
the critical or sceptical and the dogmatic side of Platonism has been 


-frequently remarked. And the present reviewer has repeatedly 


argued that Plato’s positive answer to the destructive criticism of 
the theory of ideas, in the first half of the Parmenides, is based solely 
on ex necessitate arguments, —on the necessity, that is, of certain 
affirmations as a pre-condition of a practicable working logic.’ M. 
Halévy, however, applies these ideas, not merely to the border-land 
of metaphysic and logic, but to the entire field of Platonic specula- 
tion, discovering everywhere a certain Hegelian symmetry of con- 
tradictions, latent, developed, and transcended. 

His start is unfortunate. Seeking, in his Introduction, for a 
Platonic expression of the principle that the task of dialectic is to 
justify all the sciences, both pure and empiric, he finds it in Phile- 
bus (58 A), and Politicus (284 D). In the former passage it is said 
that dialectic is the science wacav ye viv Aeyomevny yvotn, which 
he translates and explains: “la connaissance de toutes les sciences 
auparavant énumérées qui sont toutes les sciences sans exception, 
pratiques et théoriques, empiriques et exactes.” But a careful read- 
ing of the preceding page will show that ryyv ye viv Aeyouevny means 
the upper, pure, and ideal half in the bipartite division of the sciences 
which has just been laid down, — riv bv Kai dvrws, namely, 
as the next line explicitly declares. Still more unlucky is his inter- 
pretation of the passage in the Politicus. Plato there says that 
the very existence of all the sciences stands or falls with the con- 
ception of a pérpiov: ws dpa Hyntéov Tas Téxvas macas evar Kai 
peilov re dua wal €Aarrov perpeicbau, etc. M. Halévy quotes as far as 
dva, and actually gives as the rendering, “qu'il faut poser toutes 
les sciences comme également existantes.” As if this were not 
enough, he proceeds to interpret Aristotle’s phrase (Met. 990, b 12) 
Tovs Adyous Tods as the “ argument from the sciences,” 
in the special sense which he is advocating; while the expression 
oi dxpiBéorepa Adywv (ébid., 990 b 15) is taken to mean “argu- 
ments based on the principle of non-contradiction.” I need hardly 
say that this is utterly without foundation. The Adyou é« rav émorty- 
pov are arguments for the existence of the ideas as the only possible 


1 Cf De Platonis Jdearum Doctrina, Miinchen, 1884, p. 39; American Journal 
of Philology, vol. 1X, p. 280. 
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| ia objects of real knowledge (¢% Zeller, 4th ed., I, 1, p. 653), while 
ot dxptBéorepo Ttav Adywv probably refers to the severer or more sci- 
| entific dialogues, as for example, the Parmenides (cf, however, 
Bonitz, ad /oc.). 

But we can afford to waive M. Halévy’s failure to find in Plato 
or Aristotle the exact formula of his principle, and proceed at once 


to its applications. 
a}. Chapter I, on Regressive Dialectic, is an ingenious combination of 
7 passages that treat of the distinction between voynrov and aiocOyrov and 


those that compare or contrast the therapeutics of the body and the 

soul. The author associates somewhat arbitrarily the reluctant 

admission of the imperfect materialist (Sophist, 247 C, D), that 

justice and virtue are immaterial entities, with the deduction of the 

distinction between aic@yrév and vonrov (Rep. 523 C et seg.) from 

the antithesis of an individual substance (a finger, ¢.g.) and its 

| attributes. The latter, he says, is the antithesis of the logical sub- 

ject and its attributes expressed as the opposition of material and 
} 
| 


immaterial. Possibly—in our analysis, but surely not in Plato's 

intention. For Plato the idea of finger is immaterial equally with 

the idea of its qualities. The difference is that the one has a practi- 

cally adequate embodiment in the concrete finger, while the others 

have no such fixed representative in the world of sense. Accord- 

ingly the ‘substance’ (in the Aristotelian sense) is not provocative 

, of philosophic wonder and stimulative to thought; the attribute is, 

and so its contradictory manifestations put us upon the inquiry as 

| to its abstract essence or definition, and suggest the distinction of 

vonrov and aic@nrov. M. Halévy next proceeds to the discussion of 

| the ‘flowing’ philosophy in the Theaetetus, which, despite the per- 
vading tone of persiflage, he accepts as the expression of Plato’s 

real opinion. The result of the Theaetetus, he says, is that we 

must suppress the notion of material substance, and for the point of 

view of fixed substance substitute the point of view of an immate- 

rial, psychic devenir or process of becoming. In other words, he 

| takes the Theaetetus for the statement of a genuine Platonic doc- 


trine of sensational idealism. Its outcome is the suppression of the 

notion of material substance as self-contradictory. But we need 

the conception of the body for the distinction between the sciences 

| | of the mind and the sciences of the body. The remainder of the 


chapter, then, reinstates the body and the sciences that minister to 
it, in a relative validity as parallels and lower analogues of the mind 
and the sciences of mind. It is thus, like the closing pages of the 
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other chapters of the first part, an apparent anticipation of the 
Progressive Dialectic, which the author is unable to isolate as com- 
pletely as the symmetry of his design requires. 

The next chapter, on the State and the Individual, is in the main 
an analysis of Plato’s ethico-political doctrine, — first on its critical 
side, as bringing out the self-contradictory character of political 
justice, conceived merely as penal repression, and, secondly, justify- 
ing even the lower conception of justice as a symbol and instrument 
of the higher ideal of the state as educator. The analyses of the 
Republic and Gorgias are not without merit, though occasionally 
marred by false subtlety. For example, it is quite inadmissible to 
extract “dépassé le point de vue de l’apparence” out of ddatperéov 
dy 76 doxeiv (Rep. 361 B). 

In chapter III, “La science pratique et la science théorique,’ M. 
Halévy strings together on a somewhat fanciful thread of association, 
passages touching the distinction between empiricism and pure 
science, the discussion of ywevdjs d0ga in the Theaetetus, the two 
contrasted rhetorics of the Gorgias and the Phaedrus, and the 
divided line of the Republic. Hegelian symmetry is again the guide. 
Practical science is shown to be contradictory. It is science and not 
science. The concept is suppressed by that of pure science, and 
then partially rehabilitated as its symbol and as a postulate of expe- 
rience. To bear out this interpretation some violence is done to the 
natural meaning of the passages cited. For example, the antithesis 
of the rhetoric of the Gorgias and that of the Phaedrus can hardly 
be set down as a necessary antinomy of experience (p. 77); it is 
merely the contrast of the rule-of-thumb rhetoric of the Sophists 
with the more scientific rhetoric conceived by Plato. Again, the sen- 
tence (p. 81), “Il y a jugement sensible (d0fa jer’ aicOyoews dddyov) 
lorsque l’Ame, déployant son énergie interne ait) abriv 
mpayparevnta) applique aux impressions sensibles ces formes géné- 
rales de la pensée qui les systématise,”’ misrepresents the real thought 
of the passages cited to justify it. The d0fa per’ aioOjoews of Timaeus 
28 A is sense perception contrasted with pure thought. The dofafev 
of Theaetetus 187 A is a loose synonym of the activity of pure 
thought contrasted with sense perception. It is not permissible to 
combine the two to M. Halévy’s Kantian result. 

The larger part of chapter 1V deals with the philosophic education 
of the Republic as opposed to the empirical encyclopaedic education 
of the Sophists, and analyzes incidentally the minor ethical dialogues, 
the Lysis, Charmides, and Laches, together with parts of the Protago- 
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ras, Philebus, and Symposium. The last pages of this chapter and 
chapter V, on the problem of Participation, take us into the centre of 
the Platonic metaphysics. The essence of the matter, as I have 
endeavored to show elsewhere, is that Plato first hypostatizes all gen- 
eral concepts, making of them noumena unconditioned by space and 
time, and then, in order to establish a working logic, postulates ex 
necessitate certain relations of these incommunicable absolutes both 
towards each other and towards the world of sense. These relations 
he describes by metaphors, being from the nature of the case unable 
to express them directly. The contradictions inherent in the concep- 
tion of relative being that is conditioned by space and time, he 
accepts as necessities of intelligible speech, while hinting that they dis- 
appear from the point of view of absolute being, which latter, however, 
refuses to enter into the ordinary forms of logic. This is also, I think, 
in substance M. Halévy’s interpretation (pp. 268-9). But he has sub- 
tilized and Hegelianized it almost beyond recognition. To begin with, 
he approaches the ideas, not by a direct hypostatization, but by rising 
from “the self-contradictory point of view of the judgment” or sense 
perception, to that of the soul or devenir psychigue, and then in 
turn abandoning this as self-contradictory for the point of view of 
the pure idea. But this trinity of sense, soul, and idea savors of 
Plotinus rather than of Plato. In explaining how we transcend the 
point of view of the judgment, M. Halévy as often translates his 
Plato into the language of Kant, “A propos d’un objet donné, je puis 
affirmer tour 4 tour qu’il est petit, et qu’il est grand; mais la forme 
constitutive (dées) d’une pareille affirmation, l’opposition du grand 
et du petit, est immuable” (p. 136). What, again, can he mean by 
saying that in Timaeus 51 C, Plato “définit sa philosophie comme 
une philosophie de I’ddes par opposition & la philosophie du Adyos ? 
Surely he must be aware that the words rd 8 ovdey dp’ Hv GAXo Any 
Adyos mean simply, ‘it was after all mere talk’ (to affirm ideas); and 
are virtually a repetition of the parny éxaorore dvai ré cdos that 
precedes. In transcending the point of view of the devenir psychique, 
M. Halévy argues that the conception of knowledge, as a pure idea 
unconditioned by space or time, suppresses the antithesis between the 
cognition and its object momentarily singled out and arrested on the 
stream of change, and thus /a science, having no object left save itself, 
becomes science de la science. The ‘necessity’ of this is not to be 
found in Plato, but in the traditional preoccupation of French Platon- 
ists with Aristotle’s vonors voyoews. M. Halévy finds this notion of 
science de la science suggested as a problem in Charmides (165 B et seg.), 
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and Rep. (505 B, C), and further confirmed in Philebus (58 A and 63 
B, C). His erroneous interpretation of Philebus 58 A has already 
been considered. In Philebus 63 B, C, the ‘pleasures’ are asked 
whether they are willing to be mixed with the ‘knowledges’ in the 
summum bonum. They reply in substance (there is some doubt of 
the text but none of the meaning) that pleasures cannot subsist 
alone, and that by far the best associate for them is the knowledge 
that knows both other things and themselves (the pleasures, namely). 
There is no suggestion in the passage of the identity of the cognition 
and its object, or of a science of science. Self-thinking thought is 
an Aristotelian, not a Platonic, device for escaping the contradic- 
tions involved in the notion of an absolute mind. 

The Problem of Interpretation (chapter V) deals mainly with the 
puzzle of the One and the Many as presented in the Parmenides and 
the introduction of the Philebus. There are so many good summa- 
ries of the Parmenides already in print that it is unnecessary to 
follow M. Halévy’s analysis in detail. He rightly holds that the 
contradictions of the Parmenides are the contradictions du devenir. 
They arise from the assumption that ‘being’ means being in space 
and time. The predicates which analysis strips from absolute being 
may be restored to it—in a non-natural, Pickwickian, non-spatial, 
non-temporal sense. And the contradictory predicates that attach to 
relative being belong to it in different spatial and temporal rela- 
tions.’ On one or two points, however, I cannot accept his interpre- 
tations. It is an error to cite Philebus 15 A in support of the state- 
ment that to escape the antinomies of the One and the Many it is 
sufficient “de renoncer a classer l’un parmi les choses qui se déve- 
loppent et s’évanouissent (p. 177). Plato in the Philebus does not 
offer a solution of the difficulty regarding the communion of the One 
and the Many in pure ideas. He merely (1) says that the problem 
is too trivial for consideration, excepting in relation to pure ideas; 
(2) and then suggesting that it is, perhaps, largely verbal (7aOos trav 
Adywv év jyiv), he bids us practically ignore it, assume ideal monads, 
or unities, when we need them, and apply the good old method of 
division, classification, and definition to the void and formless infinites 
of experience. Secondly, I cannot concur with M. Halévy in think- 
ing that the negative hypotheses of the Parmenides teach us more 
about ideal existence than the positive. Relative non-being is neither 
more nor less contradictory than relative being. If absolute non- 
being, both in the Parmenides and Sophist, is apparently more myste- 


1 Cf. De Platonis Idearum Doctrina, pp. 465. 
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rious than absolute being, it is merely because absolute being is 
given some semblance of meaning outside of the conditions of space 
and time, while no such evasion is possible in the case of absolute 
non-being.' 

The upshot of it all for M. Halévy is that the Parmenides has 
proved the intercommunion of the ideas with each other to involve 
no contradiction, provided it be viewed as pure relation and not as 
connection in space and time. The possible communion of the ideas 
with existence in space has not been considered. At this point Pro- 
gressive Dialectic intervenes and inquires, (1) Can the logically pos- 
sible intercommunion of the ideas with each other be dialectically 
deduced and so proved actual? (2) Can the communion of the 
ideas with spatial things be also established as a practical postu- 
late of intelligible discourse and reasoning? In substance, I think 
this sound, though I doubt if Plato consciously refined so far. 
He merely postulated both kinds of communion as a necessity of 
dialectic. 

The first chapter of Progressive Dialectic, after giving a brief ac- 
count of the five categories or péywra yévy of the Sophist, is mainly 
occupied with the ‘deduction’ of number. It is impossible to 
resign ourselves, the author says, to the disappearance of so essentia! 
an element of the Platonic philosophy. And accordingly he endeav- 
ors, with the aid of the Aristotelian notices, to restore the true Pla- 
tonic doctrine of number. I have elsewhere given in full my reasons 
for distrusting all Aristotle’s statements on this head, and I must 
leave the vain subtleties of this chapter to those who believe in the 
“indeterminate dyad,” or the other absurdities fathered on Plato 
by the pedants of the Academy, whose mechanical manipulation of 
his metaphors the old master must have contemplated with a smile 
of melancholy, indulgent irony. I shall merely note in passing that 
addition is certainly employed for the deduction of numbers in the 
Parmenides (143 D), and that if Plato could ‘deduce’ them by 
adding two and one he would probably have been equal to the task 
of deducing five and seven. M. Halévy’s ingenious proof that mul- 
tiplication, not addition, is the fundamental arithmetical operation is 
therefore deprived of its foundation. It is pure galimatias to aver 
that the generation of the number three permits us to infer that prime 
numbers “suppose the duality of the number preceding each of 

1 Cf. De Platonis Jd. Doc. p. 49. The sentence of Zeller (3d ed., p. 547) there 
objected to is silently omitted in the fourth edition (pp. 650 ef seg.), and the entire 
passage rewritten,— with no recognition, however, of the criticism which obviously 
caused the change. 
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them, conditioned by the unity of that number taken by itself as a 
distinct nature.” The Parmenides, as I have said, simply adds one 
and two. It is not true that the presence of the idea of two (fer se) 
doubles, and that therefore the idea of two is identical with multi- 
plication bytwo. The presence of the idea of two makes things two, 
as the idea of heat makes them hot. The idea ‘twice’ may ‘ac- 
company’ the idea ‘two’ and be extracted from it for dialectical uses, 
as the idea of heat accompanies the idea of fire (Phaedo), but the 
two ideas are not identical (~% Ar., Met. 987 a,25). But indeed, the 
whole subject of ideas and numbers in Plato is an unprofitable farrago 
of spurious erudition. 

From the deduction of number and the pure conceptions of geom- 
etry, Progressive Dialectic advances in chapter II to the science of 
movement. Plato in one passage (Sophist, 284 C, D) appears to de- 
duce motion from the very idea of psychic activity in cognition, but 
his real concern in upholding motion against the eracira rod dAov 
is not to ‘deduce’ it, but to clear the ground of the fallacies of 
absolutism and reéstablish the point of view of common sense, as 
appears plainly from the following passage in the Sophist (249 D) : 
GAAG Kata Tov raldwv doa axivyTa Kal TO dv TE Kal 
7d wav Evvapporepa Aéyev. This, however, is too simple for M. Halévy. 
There is no space to follow his ingenious analysis in detail. I can 
only give a few typical illustrations of what seem to me the false 
subtleties of this chapter. In Philebus 24 D (xpoxywpet yap Kai od 
weve Tore Oepporepov, etc.) words of motion are used to express the 
inherent instability of the drepov, but it is a mistake to read a de- 
duction of motion into the passage. Again the words dAdor’ év 
(Phaedrus 246 B) are an innocent expression 
of the doctrine of transmigration, and it is utterly fantastic to see in 
them the thought that soul is movement or transition from one idea 
to another. The word «dos here simply means form of animal life. 
Where in Plato does M. Halévy find that the soul belongs to the 
category of difference (p. 254), or that it is an eixwy of the idea (p. 
255)? In Philebus 56 D, E, /arithmétique rav dAocodpowvrev is simply 
the higher pure arithmetic, as distinguished from empiric reckoning 
Tov karnAevew évexa. It is an error to interpret it : “C’est & dire ceux 
qui cherchent la science mais qui ne sont pas encore dialecticiens.” 
The discussion of the airé {gov of the Timaeus is full of misconcep- 
tions. As I have elsewhere said,’ Plato with Aristophanic vividness 
of imagination makes the Demiurgus create that great animal the 


1 American Journal of Philology, vol. 1X, p. 294. 
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world on the pattern of the ideal or universal animal. The {gov is 
simply the general class concept ‘ animal,’ including four great sub- 
classes. It is not the idea of life, and M. Halévy’s identification of 
it with the aird rd rijs Cwas eldos, of Phaedo 106 D, confounds two 
utterly disparate trains of thought. Nor does the {gov differ from 
other Platonic Ideas in the manner affirmed by our author. Like 
other ideas, though in itself one, it may be represented in the world 
of sense by many copies. But, since Plato prefers to assert the unity 
of the world, he somewhat fantastically argues that this particular 
and most perfect copy of the ideal {gov resembled its model in the 
further respect of being solely singular in its kind. Lastly, with the 
{gov of the Timaeus, the ironical doubt expressed in the Phaedrus 
(246), as to the justification of the concept God as an d@dvarov {dov, 
has nothing to do. The author’s further deduction of the sciences of 
motion in the Timaeus and Republic must be omitted here. 

The central thought of the final chapter (Za science politique) is 
contained in the sentence on page 312: “ La philosophie platonici- 
enne . . . interpréte l’opposition, en apparence irréductible, du né- 
cessaire et du bien comme se réduisant a la distinction relative du 
moyen et de la fin : le nécessaire est nécessaire en vue du bien.” This 
principle I once expressed (A. J. P., vol. X,1,p.) in the words “the 
dvayxaiov is contrasted with the dya@ov in Plato as the conditio sine gua 
non of a desired end.” M. Halévy applies it in detail to the interpre- 
tation of the teleological side of the Platonic philosophy, to his the- 
odicy, and to his constructive ethics and politics. This chapter is 
perhaps the most readable of the book, and is comparatively free 
from the strained interpretations of Platonic passages that mar many 
of the others. It is hardly exact, however, to say, “ L’idée du bien com- 
prend donc, avec le plaisir pur, les plaisirs impurs, dont la naissance 
a pour condition la douleur” (p. 319). Plato would doubtless have 
been forced to admit that impure pleasures are a necessity of our 
present life. But they are expressly excluded from the supreme good 
in Philebus 66 C, though 67 E seems to leave the matter in doubt. 

In conclusion | must express the fear that I have not done full 
justice to M. Halévy. The value of his book lies in the subtlety and 
dialectical precision of his analyses. Unable to reproduce them in 
detail, I have confined myself to stating his main positions, and in- 
dicating what I conceive to be some of the errors that inevitably 
result from the method of weaving together Platonic passages in dis- 
regard of the color and atmosphere of the context. 


PAUL SHOREY. 
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Histoire de la philosophie atomistique. Par Lféopotp MasiL- 
Leav, Ancien Membre de I’Ecole frangaise de Rome, Professeur 
de Philosophie 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Caen. Ouvrage 
couronné par l’Académie des sciences morales et politiques. 
Paris, Imprimerie Nationale. Ancienne Librairie Germer Baillitre 
et Cie, Félix Alcan, Editeur; 1895. — pp. vii, 560. 


Lange’s classic work on the History of Materialism contains a 
somewhat general account of the rise and development of the 
atomic theory. From Willmann we have the history (two volumes of 
which have already appeared from the press) of another special direc- 
tion of philosophy — idealism ; and Plumptree has given a rather 
popular History of Pantheism. Lasswitz published twenty years ago 
a very full and well-arranged statement of the development of the atom- 
istic philosophy, from the beginning of the contest of modern science 
with scholastic physics down to the time of Newton, or to the conver- 
sion of kinetic into dynamic atomism. Mabilleau, in the above-named 
history of the atomic doctrine, sets forth in considerable detail the evo- 
lution of this particular type of materialistic thought, from its concep- 
tion amongst the Hindus down to the form it has received amongst the 
scientists of to-day. It covers more ground than the work of Lasswitz, 
is well systematized, clearly and interestingly written, and should find 
a large circle of readers amongst men occupied with science and phi- 
losophy. It is the sort of work to which one would naturally look 
nowadays for some real contribution to the history of speculative 
thought. We have an abundance of general histories of the subject, 
and where the mass of literature is so great as it is here, it is well- 
nigh impossible that one man should thoroughly master the many 
ramifications of philosophical doctrines for purposes of historical 
exposition. Zeller is the one notable exception in the last half- 
century. Besides the fact that any given writer has a better equip- 
ment in some specific direction of thought than in several, and should 
therefore be a more trustworthy expounder of that specific subject, 
there is the additional advantage to the reader that he has before him 
the continuous narrative of the development of a single theory. This 
is better than to pick one’s tedious and confused way amongst a mass 
of biographical notes, and pragmatic statements of the doctrines of a 
dozen schools of thought, in a general history of philosophy. The 
reader sees in a work of this kind the rise and growth of one of the lead- 
ing theories of the nature of reality and of the structure of Being, the 
various changes and distortions it has undergone to meet individual or 
racial predilections ; and by watching this development from century 
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to century in its uninterrupted progress, he comes to know more inti- 
mately than in any other way the historical and scientific meaning of the 
doctrine. The study of separate problems and theories in their his- 
torical continuity, it seems to me, is the best way to get hold of the 
history of philosophy. It was evidently some such feeling as this that 
induced Windelband to write his history with reference to the evolution 
of problems rather than to the chronological succession of philosophers, 
I do not, however, mean to belittle the interest, the charm, and the 
inspiration that is to be derived from the study of the characters of 
the great personal agents that have been conspicuous in philosophical 
movements. But the reader certainly gets in this connected pursuit 
of special problems or theories a clearer and more definite conception 
of the meaning of a cardinal and epoch-making idea, when he thus 
sees it in its genesis, watches how it is propagated from place to 
place and from age to age, notes what obstacles it encounters, and 
observes in general the vé/e it plays in the continuous stream of 
human consciousness. This is what Mabilleau has enabled us to do 
in reference to the atomic philosophy. His work received in 1894, 
by vote of the Academy of Moral and Political Sciences, the Victor 
Cousin prize, and was printed gratuitously by authority of the gov- 
ernment at the National Press. M. Félix Ravaisson, in his report 
on the work to the Academy, commended it especially for “la clarté 
de l’exposition.” It thus comes to us with the highest sanction and 
commendation that France could bestow on it. It presents a very 
full account of the progress of the idea of the ‘unity of matter’ 
(which is the mother-idea of atomism), from the philosophy of 
Kanada amongst the Hindus and from the early Ionians amongst 
the Greeks, down to the atomic theory in our latest chemistry. 
Philosophical reflection began with the rise of the idea of sub- 
stance. The observation lay near at hand that things do not change 
their substantial nature by changing their physical condition or 
expression, ¢.g., water as ice or as vapor has not changed its essential 
nature. From the sight of the most striking mutations of matter 
(rock into metal, wood into ashes, sand into glass, etc.), the minds 
of the early Hindus and Greeks were stimulated to the philosophical 
reflection of the ‘unity of matter.’ Underlying the diversity of sen- 
sible appearance there is unity for thought. This is the very first 
step in the history of metaphysics. The Hindus and Ionians referred 
all phenomenal things to different aggregations of certain primordial 
elements, and so they initiated the series of hypotheses which culmi- 
nate in the mechanism of Democritus. The two important things 
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to notice are (1) the conception that there are ultimate or primordial 
elements, and (2) the laws of their combination. Mabilleau thinks 
that in these two respects, viz., in positing primordial or atomic ele- 
ments and in expounding the laws of their combination, the Hindus 
produced the first atomic philosophy. I doubt very much whether 
the soutras of Kanada will bear such a commentary. Of the six 
learned systems currently received among the Hindu pundits, that of 
the Vaiceshika (é¢, the ‘particular’), the authorship of which is 
referred to Kanada, has ordinarily been described as atomistic. The 
Nyaya of Gautama, although mainly employed with logic, is also 
characterized as an atomistic system wherever it touches physics. 
With the Nyaya, however, Mabilleau does not concern himself, but 
confines his discussion to the Vaiceshika, notwithstanding the fact 
that materials of considerable interest and importance might have 
been drawn from this source. Roéer (whom Mabilleau persistently 
but wrongly calls Roér) says that “the Nydya is vastly superior to 
Democritus’ theory.”' “With Leucippus and Democritus atoms have 
some, though imperceptible, extent, and also different figures and 
motions, while the Nyaya held them to be absolute units of space 
without any dimensions and motions, that is, mathematical points 
as regards space.” * 

Further, the doctrine of five primitive elements (fire, earth, air, 
water, and aether), which figures prominently in Greek philosophy, 
is one of the most ancient hypotheses of Indian thought. It is found 
in the Upanishads, and probably antedates even the doctrine of the 
soul. It is not merely the extreme antiquity of the doctrine of ulti- 
mate material elements that is interesting to note, but the Hindu 
form of this doctrine has the further interest that it takes an impor- 
tant place in the body of arguments which attempt to show the 
derivation of Greek thought from oriental sources. Besides, the 
Nydya offers a great many striking resemblances to Greek dialectic 
and logic, though the consideration of most of these analogies falls 
beyond the scope of Mabilleau’s book. The five elements of Aris- 
totle are the ultimate material principles of the Vaicgeshika of Kanada,* 
and his categories are substance, quality, action, community, particu- 
larity, and inherence, to which in later times a seventh was added, 
viz., negation.‘ It seems to me, as I have suggested above, that 


1 Categories of the Nvdya Philosophy, edited and translated by Réer, p. xi. 
2 lbid., p- X. 

3 Zeitsch. der deutschen morgenlind. Gesellschaft, Ba. XX, p. 315. 

* Deussen, Ally. Gesch. der Phil., I, i, p. 55. 
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Mabilleau is obliged to force his interpretation of Kanada in order 
to classify him with the Ionian hylozoists or with the Abderitic school 
of atomists. In the first place, the Vaiceshika philosophy is theisti- 
cally and dualistically conceived, and in the second place the so-called 
atoms (Tanmatra) are much more like the éyovou¢épecae of Anaxagoras 
than the droua of Democritus. The ultimates of Kandda are quali- 
tatively different from each other ; the ultimates of Democritus are 
qualitatively alike. Besides, mind is not conceived of materialisti- 
cally ; it is not corporeal, though it is a substance and is the substrate 
of qualities. This is very different from the materialism of the Greek 
atomistic school. When Kanada speaks of the creative will of God 
as a force bringing these particles together into concrete masses and 
systematic construction,' one cannot but see that the spirit of the 
Vaiceshika philosopher is much nearer that of the Stoics than it is to 
that of Democritus. The active and passive principles of Kanada 
are the rd moody and rd racxov of the Stoics, which in turn are the Stoic 
translation of the formal and material causes of Aristotle. The cate- 
gories of the Stoics are substance, quality, relation, and relative 
quality. Although Stoicism is generally called materialism, it is 
dualistically conceived, that is, it is a double materialism : yYvx7 as 
substance is totally distinct from g@pa. The system is in reality 
a dualism. So it is with Kanada. Mabilleau, however, (pp. 45 
seg.) regards the philosophy of Kanada as atheistical, and makes 
out a plausible defence for his position. But Roer,? who has his 
knowledge at first hand and is the foremost authority on the sub- 
ject, says: “The Nydya is essentially theistical. According to it 
God is personal. . . . He is not the supreme soul of the Vedanta, 
which is the whole universe, but distinguished as well from the world 
as from finite spirits. . . . The deity is the creator of the world as 
to its form, not as to its matter.” And Colebrooke® says that the 
Nydya and Vaiceshika are parts of one system, supplying each other’s 
deficiencies. Now, if Colebrooke is correct, we could hardly find a more 
dogmatic and definite statement of the dualistic and theistic character 
of the philosophy of Kanada than the above. I donot mean to suggest 
by the foregoing that there is any historical relationship or interde- 
pendence between the Vaiceshika and Stoicism, but I do maintain that 
in conception the former is much more akin to Stoicism than it is to 
the atomism of Democritus. And while it is not pantheistic, as is the 


1 Colebrooke, Essays, vol. I, p. 278. 
2 Categories of the Nydya Philosophy, p. xv. 
8 Essays, vol. I, p. 261. 
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Vedanta and the system of the Stoics, yet the operation of psychical 
forces on the material elements as their efficient causes is more akin 
to the Adyo orepparixoé of the latter than to the Democritean theory 
of weight and mechanism. It is the aether of Aristotle, taken in 
conjunction with the Adyoe orepparixoi of the Stoics, that is the fore- 
runner of the sfiritus mundi of the alchemists and natural philos- 
ophers from the end of the 15th century on. This aether was 
converted into the three fundamental substances of Paracelsus, and 
amongst other philosophers continued in the most diverse forms 
to be the universal directive and animating agency of nature. It 
takes refuge with Gassendi and Boyle behind the term ‘material 
effluvia,’ takes on a purely hylozoistic form with Henry More, is 
clothed in a mathematical garb by Newton in his doctrine of action 
at a distance, in which form it still holds sway over modern physics. 
This energy of the world-aether, which is a direct descendant of the 
cosmical fire of Heraclitus, is the expression for that much-sought 
principle whereby one wishes to make nature’s transformations intelli- 
gible.’ While I admit that the philosophy of the Nyaya and Vaice- 
shika is only partially analogous to that of the Stoics, it seems to me 
that Mabilleau does violence to the soutras in interpreting them as 
enunciating a system of mechanism analogous to that of Democritus. 

He rightly regards (a position, however, in which he will scarcely 
find any one nowadays to differ from him) the Chinese, Phoenicians, 
Persians, and Egyptians as having no claim to be considered as the 
progenitors of Greek philosophical doctrines. I also think he is 
right in laying greater emphasis on Hindu speculation than is usually 
done. There had been in India from a period long antedating Thales 
in Ionia a profound metaphysical genius, which has expressed itself 
in various systems more or less independent of religious dogma, but 
which unfortunately have not yet been critically and philosophically 
interpreted. When this is once done, and we know something of 
the early history and foreign relations of the Hindus (which, however, 
seems rather hopeless, for Indian scholars tell us the Hindus are 
poor historians), we may be in a better position to discuss the 
immensely difficult but interesting problem of the derivation of 
Greek philosophy from Hindu sources. On this question Mabilleau 
takes a somewhat non-committal view, inclining, however, to the 
belief that the Hindus exercised a greater influence on Greek philo- 
sophical life than is usually ascribed to them. He is very severe in 
his censure of Renouvier (A/anue/ de la philosophie ancienne) for the 


1 Lasswitz, Gesch. d. Atom, I, p. 268. 
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summary way in which he dismisses the subject of Hindu philosophy, 
and I think there is good ground for his complaint. 

In the careful and scholarly discussion which Mabilleau devotes 
to the antecedents of atomism in Greece, he places the influence of 
the Pythagoreans in the most important place. This is due to the 
somewhat unusual interpretation he puts upon the Pythagorean doc- 
trine. He regards the Pythagorean monad as a material element, 
which view is as old as the Pythagorean Ecphantus of Syracuse, a 
contemporary of Democzitus (p. 107). On account of the fact that 
the Pythagorean monads may possibly be interpreted in this materi- 
alistic way, and as a matter of fact were so interpreted in the Pytha- 
gorean school itself, Mabilleau regards Pythagoreanism as the most 
important factor amongst the determining influences of atomism. 
While I do not admit that the materialistic construction which was 
put upon Pythagoreanism by Ecphantus (who attempted to combine 
an atomistic philosophy with a world-soul) was either a current one 
or a logically legitimate one to put upon that doctrine, I am fully 
convinced that it did exert an immediate and profound influence on 
Democritus. Amongst other forces which were operative in the pro- 
duction of the atomic doctrine, Mabilleau discusses the theories of 
the Eleatics, the Ionians, Heraclitus, and Empedocles. Surely 
Anaxagoras belongs here rather than in a separate chapter after 
Leucippus and Democritus, as Mabilleau has placed him. 

Under the dominion of alchemy and the Greek philosophy the 
Arabs (with whom all philosophy is exotic and post-Mahometan, 
i.é., after the 6th century) developed an interesting atomic move- 
ment. The logical and outright materialistic system of Democritus 
and Epicurus, which the Arabs knew through the full account of it by 
Aristotle, becomes in the hands of the Mutakallimun a theistic philos- 
ophy, as all the Semitic (Arab and Jewish) philosophies are dominated 
by a theological bias. The discussion of this movement furnishes 
one of the most interesting chapters in the volume. ‘The remaining 
three chapters are occupied with “ Atomism and Alchemy,” “ Atomism 
in Modern Philosophy,” and *“ Atomism in Science,” and each of them 
is worthy of the most attentive study. Wu. A. HAMMOND. 


Die Urtheilsfunction. Von JerusaLcem. Wien und 
Leipzig, W. Braumiiller, 1895. — pp. xiv, 269. 


Herr Jerusalem tells us that he has for a number of years been 
convinced that the nature of Judgment is a fundamental problem of 
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philosophy, and that its solution would contribute much toward a 
satisfactory metaphysical theory. “In Judgment we have before us 
a real principle of the cognitive activity, which is daily experienced 
by every one, and which is nevertheless of universal validity. If we 
can show that Judgment is the form which is developed in every man 
according to necessary psychological laws, and that this form must be 
applied to everything given to consciousness in order that this matter 
may really become a conscious content and mental possession, we 
shall thereby have approached the solution of metaphysical questions. 
The concepts ‘God’ and ‘ Mind’ may receive new light, and it will 
also be easier to answer the question whether it is possible to prove 
the existence of a course of events which is independent of us, and 
beyond our consciousness ”’( pp. 34, 35). 

That the nature of Judgment is one of the central problems of 
philosophy is, of course, no new doctrine, since Kant pointed out that 
all the acts of the understanding can be reduced to this form of func- 
tioning. ‘The author, however, claims that his method is superior to 
that of Kant, inasmuch as the latter deals with preémpirical cate- 
gories which can never be found in experience, while his investigation 
is to stand on psychological ground and to use the method of psycho- 
logical analysis (p. 34). The introductory part of the work seems 
to promise that the logical function of Judgment is to be deduced and 
explained from a psychological ana/ysis of the elements which enter 
into it. “Not until it has become clear by thorough psychological 
analysis of what known elements the act of Judgment is composed, 
and what relations obtain between it and other psychical processes, 
will the necessary basis be gained for the logical and epistemological 
meaning of our forms of thought’ (p.2). It will be impossible to dis- 
cuss this in detail, but the programme has not, I think, been carried 
through. The logical question (What does Judgment do?) is indeed 
introduced and answered in the sections which profess to analyze 
the Judgment process (pp. 78-96), but the necessary connection 
between the ideational, affective, and conative elements discovered 
by analysis, and the cognitive function which Judgment performs, 
are not made clear. 

The second division of the book (pp. 36-77) is devoted to an 
historical sketch of the various discussions of Judgment in ancient, 
mediaeval, and modern philosophy, including a section dealing with 
the theories of the most prominent writers of the present time. It 
is evident that in this brief compass only a very summary account of 
the various doctrines is possible. ‘The author’s statements are, 
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however, clear, and his criticisms acute. In dealing with the school 
of Brentano one cannot but feel that his judgments are harsh, and 
there is an animus displayed which is happily strange to philo- 
sophical criticism in this country. The references to Mr. Bradley, 
both in this chapter and later (p. 186), seem to show that the author 
has either read no further than the first chapter of Zhe Principles of 
Logic, or that for some reason he has failed to understand the former’s 
position. Of Mr. Bosanquet’s work he makes no mention. 

In the third and fourth divisions of the work, Ursprung und 
Elemente der Urtheilsfunction, and Entwicklung der Urtheilsfunction, 
we have the statement and development of the author’s theory. 
What really takes place, Herr Jerusalem asks, when we make a simple 
judgment like ‘The tree blooms’? The answer is that by means of 
the judgment the entire ideational complex is ordered and system- 
atized (wird geformt und gegliedert) in such a way that the tree is 
represented as a unitary being possessed of a force whose manifes- 
tation is the bloom. Along with this there goes what the English 
call ‘ belief,’ and the school of Brentano ‘ Anerkennung.’ The tree 
is represented as something existing independently of me, and so 
objectified as something beyond my idea of it (p. 82). But more, it 
is now regarded as a ‘centre of force,’ as a being endowed with 
something analogous to a human will, of which the various attributes 
it exhibits, and the changes it undergoes, are the manifestations (p. 
83). It is of the very nature of intelligence to be anthropomorphic, 
and the judgment always introjects into the content upon which it 
acts a ‘centre of force,’ or ‘will,’ to serve as its permanent unity 
and principle of explanation. This mode of explaining the actions 
of external things is derived from the immediate experience of the 
reciprocal connection between psychical and physical process ; that 
is, from the direct perception that all our movements are the result of 
our own will (p. 93). “The reciprocal connection of physical and 
psychical processes is the first and only form of Causality which we 
really experience ” (p. 261). In the section on the development of 
Judgment, the author proceeds to show that all the various kinds of 
judgments fulfil the same function and fall under the definition given 
above. The judgment, ‘ It will rain,’ is equivalent to, “ In the present 
condition of the weather there exists a tendency or inclination or 
will to rain” (p. 135). Even in hypothetical judgments this intro- 
jection of a will has not altogether disappeared. 

The whole discussion of Judgment is exceedingly suggestive, and 
the sections dealing with the relation of language to thinking are 
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especially helpful and instructive. It does not seem to me, however, 
that we have anything distinctively new in the theory here presented. 
That it is the function of Judgment to order and systematize the 
unanalyzed complex of perception into a world of known objects, is a 
doctrine which has been recognized by almost every one since the 
time of Kant. And that in performing this task Judgment always 
takes the form of Causality (which implies Substantiality) is no more 
than Schopenhauer maintained. Moreover, the view that this 
category only finds a meaning in our own volitional experiences, and 
necessarily leads us to interpret things as Wills, or centres of force, 
is scarcely a new doctrine to a reader of Die Welt als Wille und 
Vorstellung. It is worth noting, also, that Schopenhauer is much 
better furnished with categories than Herr Jerusalem, for, in addition 
to Space and Time — about which the latter says nothing — his 
category of Causality has a ‘ fourfold root,’ and provides for the lower 
categories in the principium rations essendi, and for the higher in the 
principium rationis cognoscendt, The author’s sole principle of ex- 
planation, on the other hand, seems to correspond to the ratio fendi, 
or principle of efficient causality. 

It does not seem to me evident that every judgment which expresses 
causal relation necessarily involves the conception of objects as 
‘forces’ or ‘wills.’ I should rather say that such a mode of 
conceiving the relation is a psychological accident, which is depend- 
ent upon the vividness of the imagination of the person who judges, 
and is in no way essential to the nature of the judgment. But even 
if this point be not pressed, the theory fails to provide any place for 
judgments expressing simple Quality and Quantity, and still more 
obviously for judgments involving teleology. I should be quite 
willing to admit all that the author urges regarding the unavoidable 
anthropomorphism of our judging faculty. Momo mensura is the 
principle upon which all explanation of the world must proceed: to 
render intelligible what is given through sense perception is to find 
ourselves in it. But to order and systematize the material thus given 
as centres of force, or wi//s without purpose, is by no means to satisfy 
completely the demands or the possibilities of Judgment as a function 
of explanation or interpretation. Our intelligence demands that the 
real shall be exhibited as rational, and this demand is not fulfilled so 
long as we view it merely as the expression of force or purposeless 
volition. 

The application of the author’s views to psychical phenomena 
carries with it some interesting conclusions. The fundamental 
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characteristic which distinguishes psychical from physical phenomena 
is the complete lack of any substratum in the former. “ Physical 
phenomena cannot be thought without a substratum, psychical 
phenomena cannot be thought with one” (p. 9). However, in judg- 
ments regarding a mental process, there is always something which 
becomes the subject and is regarded as a permanent centre of force. 
This may sometimes be a bodily organ, sometimes a word which 
signifies a feeling or an emotion, sometimes the Ego itself (pp. 164- 
167). We must distinguish, however, between psychical states as 
merely lived (er/eb¢), and as forming the material of a judgment. The 
first stage corresponds to consciousness, the second to self-conscious- 
ness (p. 167). When, moreover, we raise the question regarding the 
truth or falsity of judgments, the author finds that judgments regard- 
ing physical processes do correspond to a reality beyond conscious- 
ness, and are therefore true. This conclusion is supported by the fact 
that our predictions and judgments of expectation regarding the exter- 
nal world are actually confirmed by the course of events, and also by 
the agreement of our judgments with those of our fellows. There is, 
however, no such evidence for the truth of the judgments we pass 
upon psychological processes. Indeed, since, as we have seen, it is 
the very nature of Judgment to substantialize and objectify, we must 
regard such judgments as in a certain sense a falsification of the 
psychical fact as actually lived. “ Every attempt must be made to 
eliminate the personification attaching to Judgment, and to emphasize 
the fact that we only wish to describe the process so that the hearer 
or reader may be able to reproduce it in himself, or recognize it again 
when he experiences it” (p.196). “ Every judgment about psychical 
phenomena is, strictly taken, a figurative mode of expression, and the 
real process never exactly corresponds to the judgment made regarding 
it. Whether the subject be denoted by the head or the heart, the 
Ego or the Soul, there is always reference to a permanent centre of 
force which can never be found ém er/ebten Vorgang” (p. 259). There- 
fore, the author concludes, “ physical phenomena can be known only 
discursively, psychological phenomena only intuitively ” (p. 260). 
Though this discussion is extremely interesting and has important 
bearings on the question regarding the proper procedure of psychology, 
the conclusion reached seems to me to depend upon the assumption 
that psychological processes are by their very nature destitute of any 
permanent centre or substance. To make judgments about them is 
to refer them to some kind of substratum which can never be found 
im erlebten Vorgang, and therefore, the author concludes, to falsify 
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them. But would not the same argument hold of our judgments 
regarding physical phenomena? For, when Judgment ascribes various 
physical changes and processes to permanent centres of force, when 
it ‘ introjects,’ to use the author’s own word, a will into the presented 
phenomena, there is certainly involved a reference to a permanent 
subject which can never be found im erlebten Vorgang. In every 
judgment we have a process of interpretation which carries us beyond 
the given to some permanent principle which makes the given intel- 
ligible. If now this process yields truth when dealing with physical 
events, it is not clear why it should fail to correctly interpret the 
occurrences of the mental world. 

The theory of Judgment which we have been examining seems to 
the author to furnish the basis for a complete system of philosophy, 
and he promises to set forth its metaphysical, ethical, and sociological 
implications in a future work. Even in the treatment now before us, 
however, we are not left in doubt regarding the general character of 
that system. The author regards his theory of Judgment as leading 
directly to Dualism and Realism. It is curious to note that Idealism 
—to the refutation of which considerable space is devoted (pp. 222- 
234) — is opposed to Realism as the doctrine that nothing exists apart 
from the individual consciousness. Idealism thus interpreted is then 
described as the hypertrophy of the cognitive impulse (de Hyfertrophie 
des Erkenntnistriebes), continuance in which must lead to the destruc- 
tion of the organ of thought (p. 233). The same sentence is pro- 
nounced against Materialism and all other systems which attempt to 
reach a monistic view of the world by joining together what is funda- 
mentally different (p.248). Nevertheless, so far as one is able to judge 
from the brief statement at the end of the book, the author himself is 
driven to Monism. We must conceive of the world as a whole, the 
totality of physical and psychical phenomena, he tells us, as the mani- 
festation of one all-ruling divine Will (p. 263). How this can be recon- 
ciled with the Dualism which has just been noticed I do not know. It 
will doubtless be wise to await the completer exposition promised in 
the forthcoming philosophical work. J. E. CREIGHTON. 


Die Umwélsung der Wahruehmungshypothesen durch die 
mechanische Methode. Nebst einem Beitrag tiber die Grenzen 
der physiologischen Psychologie. Von Dr. HERMANN SCHWARZ, 
Privatdocent an der Universitat Halle. Leipzig, Duncker & 
Humblot, 1895. — pp. xx, 198, 213. 

This book is divided into three parts, each of which really forms 
an independent treatise. The first contains an account of the vari- 
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ous theories of perception from the time of Democritus to that of 
Hobbes and Descartes; the second deals with the question of the 
reality to be ascribed to the ‘secondary’ qualities; the third is 
a criticism of Exner’s attempt to explain all conscious processes 
on the assumption that they are entirely dependent on physical 
changes. 

In the first division of the book the author begins by briefly con- 
trasting Aristotle’s theory of ‘perception at a distance’ with the 
view of Democritus that all perception is due to contact. He goes 
on to show that, owing to a misinterpretation of the position of 
Aristotle, the prevailing opinion in the Middle Ages was more 
Democritean than Aristotelian. Suarez, who is taken as the rep- 
resentative of the dominant tendency, maintained with Democritus 
that perception could only be explained if we supposed that some- 
thing passed over from the object to the subject. This mediating 
agency, however, was not regarded as a substance, for, apart from 
other difficulties, it was not clear to Suarez how an object could with 
impunity squander its substance in the reckless way Democritus 
supposed. Further, the migrating ‘species,’ unlike the atom-complex 
of Democritus, did not thrust itself between the mind and things ; 
that which passed over from object to subject was a sort of tran- 
seunt quality or accident (‘species’), which was not itself perceived, 
and whose sole function was to bring the real object before the 
mind. That the object itself was perceived, and not an image 
or copy of it, was the position of all the Scholastics. ‘Thus Thomas, 
who differed from Suarez with reference to the mechanism of per- 
ception and who formulated a theory in some respects similar to 
that of Kant, asserted that the object itself was the thing perceived, 
and not any subjective image. 

But, as Dr. Schwarz indicates, the writers in question were able 
to adhere to this point of view, only because they failed to perceive 
the logical consequences of their position. And, as a matter of fact, 
Suarez’ final statements do not correspond exactly with those which 
he makes at the beginning. We find that images have crept in be- 
tween the mind and things. Hence Biel attacks not only the doc- 
trine of mediate perception by means of wandering ‘species,’ but 
also the view that the mind perceives ideas and not objects. It 
must be noted, however, that Suarez asserted to the end that it was 
possible in an intellectual way to get into contact with the things 
themselves. By means of the intellect we are able to cognize sub- 
stance directly. This, taken in conjunction with his admissions in 
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regard to sense, leads him to maintain that we may perceive the 
real thing with unreal qualities, the thing as substance being cog- 
nized by intellect, the qualities by sense. 

Even in mediaeval times, as we have seen, the doctrine of ‘ species’ 
was attacked from the nominalistic standpoint. Despite the obvious 
difficulties it involved, however, it was not overthrown till a new and 
better substitute was furnished by the mechanical conception. Armed 
with this, Descartes and Hobbes effectually destroyed it. The value 
of the mechanical method in enabling us to get rid of the Scholastic 
hypothesis is well illustrated in the case of Hobbes. At first the 
English writer, while opposed to the mediaeval view, was not ac- 
quainted with the doctrine of Motion. After discarding the theory 
of migrating accidents, therefore, he was forced to adopt that of 
migrating substance. ‘This position, of course, was even more unten- 
able than the one he had attacked. Thus, before he reached the 
conception of motion communicated from the object to the organ of 
sense, he could only attack the doctrine of transeunt accidents from 
the point of view of the still more absurd doctrine of wandering sub- 
stance. But modern and mediaeval theories of perception differ in 
yet another respect. The Scholastics ngver questioned the reality 
of the external world, and, consistently or inconsistently, clung to the 
notion that we perceive the object itself. Descartes raised a doubt 
both as to the existence of the external world and the validity of 
our perception, and thereby brought to light difficulties of which his 
predecessors had taken no account. Dr. Schwarz maintains that 
Descartes and Hobbes were too much under mediaeval influence to 
deal with these questions thoroughly. He concludes this part of the 
book with an exposition and criticism of their theories of perception. 

In the next section of the work, the author sets out to examine the 
grounds and validity of the doubt which had arisen in the seven- 
teenth century with regard to the representative nature of the secon- 
dary qualities. He devotes most of his space, however, to the 
statement and general criticism of Descartes’ and Hobbes’ theories 
of perception, and in doing so covers some of the ground which he 
has already traversed. Only in the last chapter does he deal with 
the arguments which Descartes brings forward to prove that the 
secondary qualities are purely subjective. 

The third treatise contains an attack on the view that psychical 
processes can be accounted for by means of physical conditions 
alone. Nerve processes differ only in intensity and locality, are 
“two-dimensional,” while sensations possess quality, intensity, and 
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local sign, and are therefore “ three-dimensional.” Moreover, feeling 
and cognition are qualitatively distinct, while the physical processes 
which are supposed to condition them can only differ in quantity. 
And if the general possibility of explaining conscious processes by 
means of physical conditions be admitted for the sake of argument, 
the numerous special differences which appear in consciousness will 
still prove an insuperable obstacle to a purely physiological psychol- 
ogy. The author is successful in proving that Exner cannot account 
for the difference between sensation and perception, and he makes 
a very good case against the general position which Exner repre- 
sents. His main argument, however, that differences in quality 
cannot be explained by quantitative variations, is not made so convin- 
cing as it might be. He might have shown that, even on the physi- 
ologists’ own showing, the cause they assign is but a partial one. 
If physical conditions which are merely quantitative variables can 
produce different psychical qualities, we must suppose that con- 
sciousness is such that qualitative reactions are elicited by quantita- 
tive variations ; #.¢., that the nature of the mind comes into play as 
part cause. This view, that psychical and physical conditions both 
coéperate and that either series alone is partial and insufficient, is 
indicated in a figurative way, but it is not emphasized sufficiently 
or employed as a basis of criticism. 

The polemic against Exner is written with much more precision 
and force than the rest of the book. In the first two treatises there 
is little unity and much repetition. There is no method in the expo- 
sition unless a methodical avoidance of method be a form of method. 
Questions are treated, dropped, and treated again; writers appear, 
disappear, and reappear in a bewildering fashion. Important dis- 
tinctions are not clearly grasped, or, at all events, are not clearly 
stated ; and general assertions are made without qualification, when 
they ought to have been modified if the conclusions which are 
reached on various points hold true. As a general rule, indeed, the 
reader is left to piece things together for himself and to exercise his 
synthetic activity on the various results scattered here and there 
throughout the book. The author has amassed a good deal of 
material which the reader can turn to his own uses at his own 
expense, but the work as a whole cannot be very cordially recom- 
mended in its present form. Davip Irons. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Ueber die Definition der Psychologie. WW. Wvunvt. Phil. Stud., 

XI,-1, pp. 1-66. 

This article is a defence of the author’s own position and a polemic 
directed against Kiilpe, with chief reference to the latter’s Zindettung in 
die Philosophie, though Miinsterberg is also included in the criticism. 
It falls into three distinct parts. The first discusses the definition of 
psychology, and is an attack upon the definition given by Kiilpe and 
Miinsterberg. The second and third parts are a defence, written with 
Kiilpe’s position in view, of the author’s theories on ‘actuality’ and 
volitionalism. The definition to which Wundt objects is that psy- 
chology is the science which treats of the phenomena which are 
dependent upon the experiencing subject. The difficulty to which 
this definition leads, at least as used by Miinsterberg and Kiilpe, is 
that the expetiencing subject is regarded from the natural-science 
point of view as the corporeal subject. The result is that the defini- 
tion really becomes : “ Psychology is the science which treats of phe- 
nomena in their dependence upon the corporeal individual ” ; and the 
theory of the psychical processes consists in referring them to bodily 
processes upon which they are regarded as dependent. Against this 
definition, therefore, Wundt brings four objections. (1) It contains 
a logical fallacy which seems to be a combination of a guaternio 
terminorum witha fetitio principit, The term ‘nature,’ or ‘ natural sci- 
ence,’ is at first used toinclude the objective phenomenaas independent 
of the subject; it is used again to include the objective phenomena 
plus the subjective, with the implicit assumption that the subjective 
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is ultimately part of the objective, that the former is included in the 
latter. (2) The definition does not correspond to the actual progress 
of scientific investigation. It implies that the true fields of the sub- 
jective and objective are originally separate and distinct ; whereas, as 
a matter of fact, they are both abstractions from the given, and the 
result of scientific investigation in psychology and the natural sci- 
ences. (3) When strictly carried out on the lines of this definition, 
psychology is reduced to cerebral physiology, since all the conditions 
and causes of psychical activity are found on the physical side. (4) 
The definition by no means avoids metaphysical assumptions, as its 
supporters believe ; it rather implies a psycho-physical materialism 
whose differentia from materialism proper is that it gives a physical 
basis for the elements, but makes them purely psychical in their 
true reality. Wundt proposes, as a substitute for this, the definition 
that psychology is the science of the immediate experience in connec- 
tion with both subject and object, as opposed to the science of medi- 
ate experience which works with the objective in abstraction from the 
subjective. The subject-matter is the same for both psychology and 
the natural sciences; but the latter treats the original experience, in 
abstraction, mediately by concepts, the former treats it as originally 
and immediately given. The two sciences are supplementary. — 
A thorough discussion is given of the principle of psycho-physica! 
parallelism in connection with this criticism. The relation between 
physical and psychical is shown to reduce to mere coexistence. 
When properly used in this way it is, at most, but an aid to psycho- 
logical theory, not a fundamental principle of explanation. Even 
then it can only be applied to the simpler processes, and here our 
knowledge of the physical is less complete than that of the psychical. — 
In justification of the theory of the actuality of the mental processes 
against the theory of substantiality or of a substantial mind, Wundt 
gives a detailed explanation of the implications of both views. The 
only empirical fact which demands an explanation is that the mental 
states are continuous. It is this fact which gives rise to the hypoth- 
esis of a substantial soul, and is the immediately given general fact 
which forms the basis of the theory of actuality. The latter does 
not, as is charged, make the manifold of conscious processes in itself 
the bearer of each individual process and therefore a unity. It rather 
accepts the given fact that the only evidence of unity is continuity, 
and distinguishes between the necessity for a logical subject of the 
inner experience and its substantial existence. It is shown that the 
conception of a substantial soul is made in the spirit of a natural 
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science hypothesis. It is not given in experience, and it fails to make 
the facts more easy of comprehension, which could be its only justifi- 
cation. —In the concluding section the author defends his theory of 
volitionalism against Kiilpe’s attacks, and restates it. The theory 
itself consists of three points. (1) The psychical processes form a | 
unitary whole : sensation, affection, and conation are but the products 
of analysis and abstraction, and are not found separately in the empir- | 
ically given. (2) The most typical of the psychical processes, ¢.g., i 
the feelings, come to full development only in voluntary action. (3) | 
Voluntary action is typical of all the mental processes ; it is a unitary j 
process, and therefore it is most like a substantial thing. The last 
two statements are meant to justify the application of the term ‘ will’ . 
to the undifferentiated whole. The objections to the theory have 
arisen (1) from its identification with Schopenhauer’s metaphysics 
(with which it has nothing in common); (2) from the misconception 
that the abstract will was meant and not the concrete whole of mental 
processes; and (3) from the assumption that passages in the System 
der Philosophie were intended to be taken psychologically and not 


metaphysically. W. B. Pittspury. 


Recherche d’une méthode en psychologie. G. REMACLE. Rev. | 
de Meét., IV, 2, pp. 129-160. 


Mill stated the object of psychology to be the discovery of the daw 
of succession of mental states. This assumes of course that there are 
laws of the uniformity of psychical succession. This assumption is. 
carried over from the physical sciences., But this ideal of method 

is in contradiction with the very nature of psychical activity, for the 
desire to reduce psychical phenomena to laws of uniformity amounts | 
to a desire to attain to states which ca” be thus formulated, and this 
means an absorption of the psychical in nature, and hence its anni- 
hilation as psychical. Mill assumed the law of uniformity of suc- 
cession as imposed from without. The modern genetic psychologists, 
while also recognizing this law as given, yet attempt to reconstruct it : 
by discovering its elements. Both regard the law as a fixed goal to | 
be reached, not as a means for further activity. Consciousness, from 
the standpoint of knowledge, is the desire to construct the future. 
Psychology is nothing but the attempt to systematize the processes 
of realization having the same fundamental tendency, viz., a continuous 
expansion of activity which ¢s duration and which therefore cannot 
| be stated in terms of uniformity of succession. Two points must be 
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noticed in regard to method : (1) psychological construction cannot take 
character from the world of space, since its characteristics are alto- 
gether different from those of duration ; (2) it must always be stated 
in terms of progress, and cannot therefore give ‘Ae law of psychical 
phenomena in any other terms than of growth. There can be no 
definite fixed laws of what is yet to be. Faitn B. Ciarx. 


Les caractéres anormaux et morbides. Tu. Risor. L’année 
psychologique, II, pp. 1-18. 


In this paper Ribot discusses three main types of instability of 
character. The first class includes those cases in which two charac- 
ters succeed one another in the same individual, as in religious ‘con- 
version.’ A second division is marked by the simultaneous presence 
of two characters. This is seen to a slight degree in the difference 
between a man’s private and public character, more markedly in 
some instances of a ‘double life,’ where the same man seems to be 
at once a libertine and an ascetic. A third and more abnormal 
type is seen in the cases of double personality. It ts suggested that 
all three classes of unstable types may be grouped under the general 
name ‘psychological childishness,’ infantilisme psychologigue. The 
name seems to be appropriate, since all the types are marked by an 
instability of mental states, by an uncontrolled succession of mental 
states which is familiar to us in the child. In these types, then, this 
lack of ‘character’ has continued to adult life; in some it has been 
partially overcome, and in others it has become exaggerated as the 
period of youth has passed away. WR Puissver. 


Un apercu de psychologie comparée. A. Forev. L’année psy- 
chologique, II, pp. 18-43. 


This is a discussion of the general tendencies in the development 
of consciousness, based upon the author’s comprehensive study of 
ants. ‘The final outcome of the article is that all development arises 
through the subordination of the many independent nervous centres, 
which are the seat of automatic actions and of reflexes, valuable in 
themselves, to one general centre—the frontal lobes in the higher 
animals and man. This discussion gives occasion for the treatment 
of many interesting side problems, such as the nature of conscious- 
ness, the rival theories of heredity, and the numerous difficulties and 
advantages in the study of animal psychology. we p prispury. 
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La continuité dans la mémoire immédiate des chiffres et des 
nombres en série auditive. PAUL XILLIEz. L’année psychologique, 


II, pp. 193-200. 

The author finds as the result of numerous experiments, that a 
series of numbers tends to become continuous in memory, #.¢., that the 
numerical difference between successive numbers tends to decrease. 

W. B. 


ETHICAL. 


Ts Pleasure the Summum Bonum? James Setu. Int. J. E., 

VI, 4, 409-424. 

Ethical hedonism, the theory that pleasure is the ultimate Good, 
rests upon psychological hedonism, the theory that pleasure is the 
only thing which we caz choose. This psychological theory is false ; 
the belief in it rests upon a confusion between the A/easant idea and 
the dea of pleasure. Pleasure is the ‘efficient cause’ of choice: 
unless the idea is pleasant we shall not try to realize it. The ‘final 
cause,’ however, is the content of the idea, which may be anything 
whatever. The earlier English moralists distinguished between the 
dynamical and teleological aspects of choice by the two terms 
‘motive’ and ‘intention.’ Of late the distinction seems to have 
been ignored. Sidgwick’s ‘rational hedonism’ denies that pleasure 
is the true odject of choice, but makes it the only reasonable ground 
of choice. We choose, not pleasure, but objects; yet we choose 
them only because of their ‘felicific’ possibilities. Sidgwick thus 
makes the old mistake of supposing that, because we choose only 
what is pleasant, we must choose it for the sake of the pleasure. Ethi- 
cal value must be objective as well as subjective. To make truth 
merely subjective is to destroy truth; to make the Good merely sub- 
jective is to destroy the Good. The hedonistic theory of the Good, 
because subjective, fails in two points: (1) it can interpret the Good 
only guantitatively, distinguishing between greater and less goods, 
but not between higher and lower; (2) it cannot transcend egoism. 

B. 


Von der Wertdefinition sum Motivationsgesetse. CHRISTIAN V. 
Enrenrets. Ar. f. sys. Ph., II, 1, pp. 103-122. 
This article is a comparison of the author’s definition of ‘value’ 
with Meinong’s (47. f. sys. Ph., 1, 3). Value may be defined by refer- 
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ence either to desire or to feeling. In the first sense, the author had 
defined it as “the relation (incorrectly objectified by speech) between 
an object and the human desire directed toward it.” Meinong criti- 
cises this definition, but it is practically the same as his own. In 
consequence of one of Meinong’s criticisms, however, the author alters 
his definition. With reference to feeling, Meinong defines value as 
the capacity of a thing to become the object of a ‘value estimation,’ 
i.¢., a feeling of pleasantness or unpleasantness occasioned by an affir- 
mative existential judgment, and an opposed feeling occasioned by a 
negative existential judgment. The value is thus proportioned to the 
sum of the intensities of the two qualitatively opposed feelings. This 
formula of Meinong’s is not general enough to cover all cases. A 
better statement would be that the value of an object is proportional 
to the difference between the affirmation and negation feelings with 
reference to it. This harmonizes with the author’s previously devel- 
oped concept of ‘relative furtherance of happiness,’ which Meinong 
attacks, but to which his own theory leads if fully worked out. 


ELLEN B. 


Herbert Spencer's Sociologie. KARL VorLANpER. Z. f. 

CVIII, 1, pp. 73-98. 

This article contains an introduction and three parts. The intro- 
duction reproduces the leading features of parts I, II, and III of 
Spencer's Principles of Sociology; part I epitomizes part IV of that 
work ; part II is a summary of Spencer’s discussion of Political 
Institutions ; and part III is a criticism of Spencer’s Individualism, 
and also a reply to the latter’s strictures on Socialism. If we seek 
for the conclusion of Spencer’s sociology we shall find it in the 
doctrine of the two types of society, the military and the industrial, 
or, what corresponds to them, involuntary and voluntary codpera- 
tion. The military type is bitterly attacked, while the industrial 
type and the /aisser-faire principle are .regarded with great favor. 
Despite the fact that Spencer often shows great practical sense in 
dealing with questions of politics (e.g., the methods of choosing 
magistrates, direct or indirect suffrage), in showing the inevitable- 
ness of lower and higher classes in the highest industrial organiza- 
tions, in showing the futility of constitutions to regenerate society, etc., 
he nevertheless is extremely partisan in his advocacy of Individual- 
ism. For example, he thinks it is highly unjust to tax the unmarried 
and the childless to support a system of general education. He also 
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has a strong aversion to the socialistic programme, mainly because 
he erroneously thinks there is an essential antagonism between 
Liberalism and Socialism. He brings against Socialism the charge 
that, under the plan proposed by its advocates, the good and the bad 
the industrious and the indolent would share equally well in the 
distribution of goods. Vorlinder urges in reply that no sensible 
socialist desires that the indolent should enjoy the fruits won by the 
labor of others. All he maintains is, that the good fortune of the 
minority of mankind should not be regarded as grounded on justice, 
so long as it results from the misery and subjection of the majority. 
Spencer’s dream of a state in which men will voluntarily codperate 
and assist one another, is only a pious hope. D. R. Major. 


Sociologie et démocratie. C. BoucLE. Rev. de Mét., IV, 1, 
pp. 118-128. 


Lincoln’s utterance, ‘for the people and by the people,’ is the 
formula of democracy. It states the democratic end and the dem- 
ocratic means. But there appears a contradiction between the end 
and the means. Both the general principles of evolution and the 
more recent and special investigations of sociological psychology 
(eg., Psychologie des foules, by M. Le Bon) indicate (1) that the 
collective judgment of an assembly is far inferior in intelligence to 
the average judgment of the individuals taken separately; (2) that 
the collective will is invincible. Democracy unites these two factors, 
and democracy has come to stay. What is the solution? Education 
of individuals seems to give no assistance. For, though the collec- 
tive judgment might advance in intelligence from one decade to 
another, action, as determined by it, will always be determined by a 
relatively low degree of intelligence. Nor can any attempt to 
separate between the means (‘by the people’) and the end (‘for 
the people’) succeed, since the means here constitute part of the 


content of the end. The author himself offers no solution. 
A. W. Moore. 


METAPHYSICAL AND EPISTEMOLOGICAL. 
Ueber Glaube und Gewissheit. JuLtus BERGMANN. Z. f. Ph., 
CVII, 2, pp. 176-202. 


The religious consciousness has always insisted that, in addition to 
the certainty of knowledge, there is a certainty peculiar to Belief, 
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which has not yet received adequate explanation. The purpose of 
this paper is to examine the nature of Certainty in general, to dis- 
cover its ground in the judgments of the understanding, and to con- 
sider the possibility of that special type which is said to be present 
in Belief or Faith. First, then, every judgment not only asserts its 
own truth, but also contains within itself the guarantee or security 
of that truth. This guarantee has been shown, in the author’s 
Grundprobleme der Logik, to consist in conformity to three criteria : 
(1) the identity of the predicate with the subject, in the analytic judg- 
ment; (2) the agreement of the predicate with experience, in the 
synthetic judgment; (3) the harmony of the judgment with a truth 
already established. In the judgments of knowledge these criteria 
are directly applicable, so that by immediate perception of its con- 
formity one can justify the truth of a conclusion. But in such con- 
victions as those of an external world, or of the truth of memory, or 
again, of the validity of the moral law, we find certainty present, 
although the criteria are not explicitly applied. In these cases, we 
must say that one perceives the applicability of the criteria to the 
judgment, but does not bring it to clear consciousness, and hence 
the belief might be called, not ‘knowledge,’ but an ‘anticipation of 
knowledge.’ If this position be adopted, we may conclude that all 
certainty, whether of belief or of knowledge, is a product of the 
understanding, which is thus the sole judge of truth. Feeling, then, 
may influence the understanding, may hinder or exalt it, but it can- 
not replace it; for a person cannot believe without a reason, just as 
he cannot hold two explicitly opposed opinions, nor believe what he 
knows to be false. ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Idee und Persinlichkett. M. J. Monrav. Arr. f. sys. Ph., II, 

2, pp. 174-206. 

Schelling, emphasizing the practical side of life, sets up the notion 
of personality as incompatible with that of the Highest Idea, and 
upon this ground rejects the claim of the latter notion to express the 
ultimate reality. Against this position two arguments may be brought. 
First, the separation of practical from theoretical, of actual from con- 
ceptual, is an abstraction which must be done away by the union of 
all these moments within the Highest Idea. Secondly, personality is 
not incompatible with the reality of the Highest Idea, but can be 
shown to find in this its complete and perfect realization. Thus we 
include within the finite person, not merely the individual, or even the 
self-conscious, but the being who is developing his nature in three 
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directions: (1) self-determination or freedom, which is complete har- 
mony of thought and will ; (2) perception of one’s own being as an 
end in itself and of infinite value ; (3) recognition of one’s own per- 
sonality in others, so that all conscious beings are seen to be mem- 
bers of the Universal Spirit. It is in the development of these 
attributes that finite morality progresses, or, in other words, that 
personality is realized. But now in the three attributes of the High- 
est Idea, viz., universality, objectivity, and self-realization, we have 
nothing else than the infinite completion of these finite strivings 
toward the ideal. The Idea is, then, not incompatible with person- 
ality, but is its highest realization ; it is the Universal Spirit, not 
abstract reason but concrete spirit — in short, it is God. 


ALEX. MEIKLEJOHN. 


Zur Psychologie der Metaphysik. Rupo_r LeuMann. Arr. f. 
sys. Ph., II, 1, pp. 38-70. 


A study of the psychical factors in the development of metaphysics 
involves an investigation (1) of the origin of man’s need of meta- 
physics and (2) of the means by which the need is satisfied. The 
need has two sources —the intellectual and the affective nature of 
man. So far as it is grounded in the intellectual nature, it does not 
differ greatly from the general need of explaining the unknown. The 
differentia of the speculative need is given by the affective nature. 
Certain facts of experience appeal to the affective interests, and thus 
impel to reflection. These facts, which furnish the chief problems 
of metaphysics, are the contrasts of life and death, freedom and nat- 
ural law, egoistic and altruistic impulses. The metaphysical need 
can be satisfied only by the help of analogy. What lies beyond 
experience can be explained only by the analogies furnished by expe- 
rience. These are of two kinds, according as they are borrowed from 
the intellectual or the emotional experiences. In the Ionic philos- 
ophy, and in the metaphysics of Hartmann and Spencer, we see the 
resort to physical analogies; while the Pythagoreans and Spinoza 
have recourse to mathematical analogies. We find analogies of feel- 
ing in Empedocles, Fichte, Schopenhauer, and others. Religious 
ideas also have strongly influenced philosophy, furnishing analogies 
of both kinds. Every philosophy combines the two elements of 
rationalism and mysticism, the one derived from the intellectual, the 
other from the affective side of human experience. 

B. 
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Les fondements de la religion et de la morale. A. Spier. Rev. 
de Mét., IV, 3, pp. 317-337- 


There are two forms of the ontological argument : (1) an inference 
may be drawn from the idea of a being absolute and perfect to the 
existence of that absolute and perfect being himself ; or (2) the idea 
of the supreme and perfect being may be regarded as implying the 
certainty of his objective existence, —in other words, the absolute 
and perfect being may be asserted to be a being absolutely necessary. 
It may be conceded that the second form of the argument was com- 
pletely overthrown by Kant, but the first, when freed from miscon- 
ceptions, may be reconstructed. Innate in all thought is the concep- 
tion of a perfect and absolute being, #.c., a being absolutely identical 
and complete in itself. Through this idea we become aware of our 
own imperfections and of the imperfection of the physical world. As 
an idea it reveals to us the error and evil in the world. Hence there 
must be a being completely identical and perfect in itself. Here, 
then, we have a foundation for morals and religion. But, again, we 
must not suppose that this absolute being is the cause or condition 
of the phenomenal world. To suppose this would make it the 
author of evil and error, and this is contradictory to the thought of a 
perfect and absolute being. Our result, then, is that we must frankly 
accept a dualism in maintaining consistency in our thought, and in 
obtaining a foundation for religion and morals. 

S. F. MacLennan. 
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Agnosticism and Religion. By Jacon GouLpD ScHuURMAN, President 
of Cornell University. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. — 


pp. 181. 

This little book consists of a reprint of three lectures, the first two deliv- 
ered before an academic audience and the last before a more popular 
assembly. President Schurman has done well to preserve them in this 
more permanent form. They are the work of a man of culture and wide 
philosophical reading, and they are couched in language entirely free from 
technicalities, and rising at times to eloquence. The author would not 
claim for them that they do more than state, in a form perfectly intelligible 
to the ordinary educated reader, the general point of view of those who 
believe that what is unfortunately known as Agnosticism, as well as the 
traditional theology of the older dogmatic type, does not represent the 
conclusions which a comprehensive grasp of the best modern thought 
compels us to adopt. The critical and yet sympathetic spirit in which the 
author discusses scientific and philosophical Agnosticism is a most com- 
mendable feature of the volume, making it in this respect a model of calm 
and scholarly criticism, while his brief characterization of Spiritual Religion, 
though by no means exhaustive, is undoubtedly in the right line, and is 
calculated to dispel various prejudices in regard to the nature of religion, 
which still linger in the popular mind. If one were disposed to find fault 
with a book which does not claim to be more than a popular presentation 
of philosophical ideas, it would be mainly that the writer is sometimes led, 
in his desire to avoid technicalities, to employ phraseology in different 
passages which is not always, at least taken literally, quite consistent. But 
it is a mistake, I think, to apply to a book such as this a “leaden rule”; it 
must be read, as it was meant to be read, as the suggestion of a point of 
view, rather than as.an attempt to set forth a precise and systematic doc- 
trine. Judged in this way, it will be found to fulfil admirably its purpose 
of stimulating as well as enlightening. The account of the life and thought 
of Huxley, that great unconscious idealist, is done wi“' discretion and sym- 
pathy. Perhaps an admirer of the great expositor of Darwinism might 
fairly object that much of what is said should be somewhat modified in the 
light of Huxley’s latest and in some respects greatest essay, his Romanes 
lecture on Evolution and Morality ; but the author might fairly answer that 
even in that work the old agnostic attitude is not surrendered, though 
there are passages which show it to be in process of demolishing itself. 
The second lecture, on Philosophical Agnosticism, takes us over more 
familiar ground, but its mode of presenting old arguments is fresh and 
convincing. The last lecture, which is also the shortest, is the least satis- 
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factory. Here the writer was hampered, I think, by his reluctance to give 
needless offence to those in whose minds religion is inextricably interwoven 
with current theological views, and perhaps he did not feel that he could 
attempt to present to a popular audience a new philosophical theology up 
to date without giving offence and being misunderstood. Personally, I 
also feel somewhat dissatisfied with his view of creation, which seems to 
endorse the common, but, as I believe, indefensible idea of a creation 
occurring at a definite point of time ; and I cannot accept the distinction 
which he makes —a distinction, however, which can claim the support of 
the great name of Leibnitz— between the ethnic religions as based on a 
cult, and Christianity as based on acreed. There are also various minor 
points to which one might fairly take exception ; but Dr. Schurman has 
given us a book so suggestive and so sane, on the whole, that one feels 
indisposed to dwell upon minor differences. The influence of Dr. Mar- 
tineau is evident in various places, though the author says things which 
that large and liberal mind would not endorse. I refer, for example, to his 
view of the idea of God as an intuition, and to phrases which seem to imply 
that God is completely separated from the world. This, however, is a point 
which still requires much illumination ; and it may be that Dr. Schurman 
was in this case partly employing language with which an ordinary audi- 
ence feels at home. I am the more disposed to think so because he speaks 
in one place of “the immanence as well as the transcendence of God.” In 
any case, this little book may be warmly commended even to intelligent 
readers who have no special philosophical training, and to all who are dis- 
posed to stop at the agnostic half-way house, or who have not freed their 
minds from the fatal confusion between genuine religion and its inadequate 
formulation in the traditional theology. I hope it will be widely read and 
pondered. We are at present in a hollow of the wave into which we have 
descended, partly by the natural reaction from the perhaps over-bold adven- 
ture of the earlier idealists of this century, and partly from our perception of 
the tremendous complexity of the problem to be solved. Such works as 
this, which seek to keep beiore us the vast importance of a rational religious 
belief, have a place, and a very important place, of their own ; and when a 
writer of eminence takes the pains to adapt himself to the wants of the 
intelligent but philosophically untrained public, he deserves our best thanks, 
especially when his modest task is discharged with so much ability and taste 
as Dr. Schurman has shown. Joun Watson. 


The Theory of Knowledge. A Contribution to some Problems of 
Logic and Metaphysics. By L. T. Hopnouse, Fellow and Assistant 
Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London, Methuen & Co.; 
New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xx, 627. 


This is one of the big books which will have to be read and reckoned with. 
For it does not set forth any new theory which is the unassisted product of 
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the author’s brain. It proclaims no break with the past, nor any new 
method by which philosophy is to be revolutionized. On the contrary, the 
author’s purpose rather seems to be to bring together divergent currents of 
thought, and to discover what is true and permanent in each of them. 
“ The time would seem ripe,” he says, “ for an unprejudiced attempt to fuse 
what is true and valuable in the older English tradition with the newer doc- 
trines which have now become naturalized among us. In betaking ourselves 
to Lotze and Hegel we need not forget what we have learned from Mill and 
Spencer ; and if we can hold the old and the new together we may perhaps 
find ourselves on the way to the synthesis which we seek” (p. ix). 

A slight examination of Mr. Hobhouse’s book is sufficient to show that 
his own investigation has been painstaking and thorough, and that he has 
kept constantly before him the results of other writers of the present day, 
like Bradley and Bosanquet in England, and Sigwart and Wundt in Ger- 
many, who have all had to some extent a similar object in view. The book 
falls into three parts. Part I, entitled “ Data” (pp. 15-188), has twelve 
chapters, and discusses, among other topics, Simple Apprehension, Memory 
Ideas, The General Nature and Validity of Judgment. The second part 
(pp. 189-482) deals with Inference, and has twenty chapters. The more 
fundamental metaphysical problems are reserved for the third part, entitled 
“ Knowledge.” We have eight chapters, with the following titles : I. Valid- 
ity; II. The Validity of Knowledge; III. The Conception of External 
Reality ; IV. Substance ; V. The Conception of Self; VI. Reality as a 
System ; VII. Knowledge and Reality ; VIII. Grounds of Knowledge and 
Belief. 

A review of the book will follow. L& G 


Die Lokalisationstheorie angewandt auf psychologische Probleme. 
Beispiel : Warum sind wir zerstreut? Von GeorG HIrRTH. Mit einer 
Einleitung von Ludwig Edinger. Zweite vermehrte Auflage. Miinchen, 
G. Hirth’s Verlag, 1895. — pp. xxiv, 112. 


This book, now in its second edition, had its origin in a discussion before 
the Munich Psychological Association in April, 1894. It is, to put the 
matter briefly, an attempt to show how much better off we should be, if we 
knew more than we do about the localization of nervous processes in the 
brain. While acknowledging that only a few sensory and motor areas have 
as yet been definitely made out, the author believes that associative systems 
of cells and fibres exist, whose locality it is theoretically possible to deter- 
mine, — systems which function more or less independently, are differently 
developed at different ages and in different individuals, and whose func- 
tioning, whether conscious or automatic, constitutes thought life. ‘ Psychic’ 
and ‘nervous’ are for the author interchangeable terms ; and consciousness 
is an epiphenomenon of psychic life. Self-consciousness is still more casual, 
as it were, depending wholly upon the activity of the peripheral organs, 
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which makes possible the distinction between inner and outer. As for 
‘attention,’ it means that state of any nervous element in which it is fully 
ready to discharge. Herr Hirth is willing, however, to make a concession 
to our traditions here, and substitute the coined word ‘ Merksamkeit’ for 
Aufmerksamkeit.’ 

The associative systems which do our thinking for us, and to which the 
author gives the name ‘ Merksysteme,’ he classifies as follows: (1) primi- 
tive feelings and impulses connected with the physical self, — movements 
for nourishment, walking, etc.; (2) later predominantly motor associations, 
é.g., swimming, dancing, manual dexterities ; (3) later predominantly sen- 
sory associations, — language, thought, aesthetics ; (4) such complicated 
groupings as make up moral personality, the virtues, etc. These systems, 
as we have said, are to a degree independently variable, and may be inher- 
ited independently, those which are oldest in the history of the race being 
most stable. 

The latter part of the discussion is occupied with a treatment of the 
nature of absent-mindedness, or mental distraction, as a specimen problem 
to be elucidated by the preceding hypotheses. Distraction, when not 
abnormal, is due either to the fact that the peripheral occasionally asserts 
its rights and interrupts an exclusively central train of thought, or to the 
fatigue of one associative system, and the consequent increased activity of 
a different one. 

The author apologizes, in the preface to the second edition, for the intro- 
duction of sections on what he calls ‘two original energies of the nervous 
system’, namely, the power of externalizing conscious states, and the fact 
that the central nervous system as such is not sensed. He considers it 
important to emphasize these points, though they are not strictly relevant 
to the rest of the discussion, because it is of great advantage for psychology 
to substitute “the operation of energies” for such “ philosophical abstrac- 
tions,” as, ¢.g., an innate principle of causality. It is difficult to see why 
an original energy is not as abstract a conception as an innate idea. 

Whether we agree or not that Herr Hirth has given us glimpses of the 
coming psychology, it is questionable whether so elaborate a structure, 
built on the basis of undiscovered facts, is worth the trouble of its 


production. MARGARET WASHBURN. 


Psychologie du caractére. Contribution l’éthologie. Par ALBERT 
Lévy, Docteur en philosophie et lettres de l'Université Libre de Bruxelles. 
Paris, Félix Alcan, 1896. — pp. 207. 

This is a thesis presented to the University of Brussels for the doctor's 
degree. The writer’s aim is twofold: to enumerate the various sources 
which contribute to form that very complex whole, the human character ; 
and to furnish an approximate classification for the varieties of character. 
He distinguishes first between the innate and the acquired elements. The 
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latter are derived during the individual's life-experience from the peculiari- 
ties of his environment, physical and social. The former, or innate element 
in character, is due largely, though not wholly, to heredity. M. Lévy is 
throughout inclined to minimize the importance of heredity, and declares 
himself quite ready to assume the creation of a new force with each new 
individual, which reacts upon and modifies hereditary tendencies. The 
innate factors in character may be divided into the physical factors, the 
bodily temperament, and the psychic factors, the ‘nature.’ Innate char- 
acter influences acquired character, since different individuals react differ- 
ently to the same environment. The author stoutly maintains his belief in 
free-will, though he leaves it marvellously little scope when he says: “ Man 
remains free to act as he pleases, but it is precisely this ‘as he pleases’ that 
is unconsciously and instinctively determined in each individual by the 
psychic constitution of his character.” 

M. Lévy’s classification of types rests upon the sound basis of the division 
of man’s mental nature into intelligence, feeling, and will. A cross principle 
divides human characters into exclusive types where either intelligence, 
feeling, or will predominates ; mzxed types where any two of these ele- 
ments are in the ascendant ; and da/anced types where there is no prepon- 
derance cf any one factor over the others. Exclusive types are rare; the 
intellectual may be instanced in Kant; the sensitive, in De Musset; the 
active, in Montluc. Brutus is a good instance of the mixed intellectual- 
active variety ; Savonarola, of the sensitive-active ; Stendhal, of the intel- 
lectual-sensitive. The balanced types are of two orders : those who show 
no marked tendencies because they are characterless — instances are too 
numerous to mention ; and those rarely perfect beings who have full devel- 
opment of every side of their natures — Goethe, for example. 

There is a certain plausibility in these examples, but the necessarily 
general nature of the classification becomes apparent when one tries to fit 
oneself or one’s friends into these pigeon-holes where historical characters 
go so comfortably. Nor, as regards the first part of the work, is it easy to 
determine just what element in a given person is due to heredity, what to 
his physical constitution, what to the influence of the community, and so 
on. However, one may say for M. Lévy’s book that it is as scientific as 
any book on its subject can hope to be at present. 

MARGARET WASHBURN. 


The Connection between Thought and Memory. By HERMAN T. LUKENS, 
Ph.D., Docent in Clark University. Boston, D. C. Heath & Co., 1895. — 
pp. viii, 169. 

This book is a monograph on the basis of F. W. Dérpfeld’s Denken und 
Gedachtniss. There is no attempt at an exhaustive treatment of thought 
and memory, but the author shows the relation between them, first psycho- 
logically, and then practically. After a brief survey of the genesis of knowl- 
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edge, Dr. Lukens describes in outline the formation of concepts, the 
apprehension of relations, the formation of judgments, and the process of 
reasoning. After some preliminary statements as to the nature and func- 
tion of Simple Ideas, he analyzes the content of memory, and describes in 
brief the part it plays in the more complex mental processes. Then, pro- 
ceeding from memory as a starting-point, he passes in review the laws of 
memory and of thought. Thought, he declares, depends on the coalescence 
of the similar elements of ideas ; memory, on similarity and simultaneity 
of ideas. 

Applying his doctrine to pedagogy, the author discusses the steps in 
acquiring knowledge, ways and means of committing to memory, forms of 
memorizing, repetition ; and reviews in their various forms the value (or 
non-value) of mnemonics, forms of lesson-giving in their relation to memory, 
the use of questions, etc. 

The doctrine of the book may be summed up as follows: (1) In school 
instruction memory is fundamental in its importance ; but (2) thought is 
the sole end to be aimed at, and at the same time the very best means 
of doing the work of memory. This volume adds one more to the valu- 
able series of educational monographs, of which Radestock’s //aéz¢ and 
Lange’s Apferception are, perhaps, most prominent. Its practical value 
for primary and secondary teachers ought to be very great, and it is full 
of suggestiveness for students of psychology in general. © ¢ paggisy. 
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